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TO  TEE  DAIRY  COUNTER 


With  the  exception  of  butter,  dairy  products  will  be  in  about  the 


same  supply  for  civilians  the 
past  three  months. 


'irst  quarter  of  this  year  as  in  the 


The  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 

announcing  the  dairy  allocation  for  this  period, 
said  there'll  be  less  butter  .because  supplies 
are  at  the  seasonal  low,    U.  S,  civilians  are 
nov;  getting  the  major  port  of  the  butter  supply. 
Virtually  all  butter  made  during  the  coming 
three  months  is  for  civilians,  and  there  are 
^  also  some  surplus  stccics  recently  sold  by  the 

(  '  <v^  ^     Government  but  not  yet  distributed  by  the  trade. 

Very  little  butter  has  been  allocated  to 
military  agencies  this  quarter  because  the 
■■'^'"^'^y-^^^' Armed  Forces  bought  sufficient  stocks  during 
the  flush  season  last  year  to  cover  their  needs  until  April,  1946, 
Minor  quantitie'S'  will  go  to  U,-'  S,-'  t^rri^iories  ajid  to  some  other 
countries  under  export  license, 

Thete  wiTl  be  a  total  of  l-^O- million  pounds,  of  American  (or 
.Cheddar)  cheese  for  civilians, . .which  is  the  same  quantity  as 
allocated  during  the  October-December' qiiJll*t61'-»-    About  63  million 
..pounds  of  other.. types  of  cheese  v.dll  be  available,  and  there  is 
more  than  in  the  past  quarter.    During' this* potiod  when  .less 
,  pheese  is  being  pro.duccd,  purchases  for  export  will  be  relatively 
small.    And  with  the  exception' bi"' sfna^ll  •local- purchases^  .military 
agencies  are  not  expected  to  be  in  the  m.aricet  during  this  quarter, 

.  ^  ^      As  for  canned  milk,  there  will  be  ample  supplies  of  both 

evaporated  and  sweetened  condensed  milk' To!)?' fclVUl^ir  u^e.  .during 
,  1:he  January-March  quarter.    The  actual    allocation  of  evaporated 

milk  is  lower  than  last  quarter,*  "but*  tr^d'c*  bhfehli'felB.. have  supplies 
,  sufficient  to  meet  expected  demands.    Nearly  400  million  pounds  of 

canned  milk  are  allocated  for  *fbVei'^'  "e^xVct^f Including  more  than 
,^00  million  pounds  for  countries  aided  by  UNRRA,    Part  of  these 

allocations  can  bo  mot  from  military  stocks', . 

A  total  of  83  million  pounds  of  non-fat  •dirj' irdlk  solids  is 
allocated  for  civilian  use  during  the  present  quarter,  in  addition 
to  10  million"  pounds  of  dry  whole  milk-»—  Tho^- dxied  ralk  pjxiducts 
are  used  chiefly  in  bakery  goods,  prepared  puddings,  cake  and 
ice  cream  mixes.    The  allocation  for  them  is  about  the  same 
amount  civilians  actually  used  in  the  last  quarter.    Export  demands 
continue  large  for  those  products,  and  what  was  allocated  to 
Great  Britain,  France  and  UMIEIA  claimants  will  be  met,  in  part, 
from  military  supplies. 


No  allocations  have  over  been  made  for  fluid  lailk  or  cream. 


*  *  *  * 


CILEDD.-iR  PraCE  RISE 


The  pound  of  chcddar  choose  you  buy  after  January  31,  will 
probably  retail  about  5  conts  higher  than  at  present.    Reason  is 
that  the       S<- Doparti'iOnt  of  Agriculture  is  terminating  the 
pr'-;sent  subsidy  payi.icnt  of  throe  and  three-quarters  cents  a 
pound  on  this  type  of  choeso,.    The  action  is  in  accordance  with 
♦  '  tha  sch'Tlulo  for  subsidy  terminations  announced  last  November  9 
by  Judi^o  John  C,-  Collet,  Stabilisation  Director, 

Because  this  payment  is- to  end,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  is  authorised  by  the  Stabilization  Director  to 
make  corresponding  increases  in  the  ceiling  prices  on  Cheddar 
••      cheese'.    But  oven  -./ith  the  rise  in  price  of  Cheddar  cheese,  the 
over-all  cost  of  - living- will  not  be  a-^preciably  affected,  OPA 
points  out  that  purchases  of  chcddar  cheese  nov;  account  for  only 
65/100* of  one  percent  of  living  costs, 

T)-i.e  subsidy  v;ent  into  effect  December  1,  1942,  at  a  time 
xvhen  prices  of  choddar  cheese  v/ore  relatively  lower  than  prices 
for  most  other  i.iajor  dairy  products  made  from  whole  milk.  To 
maintain  adequate  production  of  this  cheese  for  civilian,  military 
and  export  needs,  the  subsidy  was  paid  to  m.anuf:\cturers  instead 
of  adjusting  ceiling  prices  upward.    This  enabled  the  cheddar 
ohcGse  factories  to  pay  fanners  prices  for  milk  comparable  to  its 
value  when  used  in  other  types  of  manufactured  dairy  products. 
The  subsidy  prograii,  u'hich  \all  continue  through  January,  and 
the  revised  coiling  regulations  ;vill  contain  provisions  to 
prevent  profits  on  inventories  of  cheddar  chccscwhicn  might 
otherwise  accrue  as  a  result  of  the  price  increase  February .1, 

*  *  *  * 

GUirSS  FOR  llIE  ERZSZER  BUYER 


Household  equipm.ent  specialists  of  the  U.  S,  Departnient  of 
Agriculture  have  some  buying  pointers  you  may  want  to  pass    on  to 
families  in  your  listening  audience  who  plan  to  purchase  home 
freezers. 

The  ^iso  of  the  freezer  should  depend  not  only  on  the  number 
in  the  family  but  on  where  th-oy  live  and  how  they  expect  to  use 
the  freezer.    Generally,  farm  f ajfiilies  need  larger  freezers  and  more 
storage  soace  than  citj'-  people. 

•  Most  fam  fojailios,  oxpeci ally  tlxss who  do  their  own  butchering, 
. ./     will- \>;ant  a  v;alk-in  unit  that  combines*  ^)Dth  freezing  and  storage, 
A  minimun  of  5  cubic  feet  cf  frozen  food  storage  person  is 
rocom:icnded  for  farm  homes,    Vftiore  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
fa..iily  feed  comes  from  the  freezer,  about  3  cubic  feet  of  space 
per  person  is  a  gcod  average,  »'  • 

(M  0  R  E) 
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The  cost  of  the  freezer  can  ,lpe  estimated  en  the  basis  of  OPA 
ceiling  prices  to  consumers.    Right  now,  the  average  cost  of  a 
15  to  18  cubic  foot  freezer  is  about  $30  per  cubic  foot.  Larger 
freezers  arc  less  expensive  per  cubic  foot,    Siialler  ones  cost 
more,    Scmo  farmers  are  planning  to  save  by  building  their  own 
freezing    and  storage  units,  buying  the'  refrigerating  system 
and  m.atsrials,  and  doing  most  of  the  carpentry, 

■'/Jlicther  the  freezer  has  a  side  or  top  opening  will  make 
little  difference  in  th  long  run,  say  the  equip;::cnt  specialists. 
So  far,  fr:^ozcrs  v;ith  top  openings  cost  a  little  l.,ss  and  have 
proved  sliPihtly  more  economical  in  operation.    Most  users  consider 
the  side  opening  more  convenient,    Bc;th  tsrpes  are  being  improved 
all  the  time. 

Good  iiianagc'.iont  of  the  freezer  c-.,lls  for  continued  turnover. 
The  greater  turnover  in  the  freezer ,, .the  lower  will  be  the  cost 
per  pound  of  storage.    It's  a  good  rule,  say  the  specialists,  to 
use  up  one  season's  crop  before  the  next  one  iB  stored, 

Sjc     jjc      5jc  ?^ 

RECJIPT  ?CR  RUSTICITY  ' 


If  you  live  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  forest  products 
are  available, ,,, some  of  your  listeners  nay  plan  to  boat. the 
housing  shortage  by  building  a  leg  cabin. 

Tell  *  em  they  can  got  some  good  ideas, 
as  vjell  as  directions  for  doing  the  work, in 
a  new  bulletin  from  Porcst  Service  of  the 
U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    It's  called 
''Building  With  Logs." 

Tlie  bulletin  has  a  section  on  building 
plans  for  two  and  three-bedroom  long  resi- 
dences as  well  as  the  traditional  suimer 
cabin. 

The  technical  information  on  building 
v.'ith.  logs  will  bu  i.\seful  to  the  person  who'  having  a  log  cabin  or 
residence  built,  as  well  as  to  the  one  who's  doing  the  actual  building. 
It  covers  such  problems  as  building  the  found at ion, , .preparing  the 
logs. ..hewing  shingles  by  hand. . .calking. .. chinking, , .interior  wood 
finishing. 

There's  a  section  on  rustic'  furniture  too.    This  has  directions 
f  '-r  maj-cing  much  of  the  furniture  a  log  house  would  need. .  .chairs  ;  jid 
stools. ,  .b>;;d-  r-jid  bunk.,, chest  and  buff et. .  .dining  table. .  .settee, , , 
bcok  r'.ck...and  v;ood  hod. 

Anyone  interested  in  "Building  With  Logs"  may  obtain  a  copy  free 
by  -writing  Forest  Service,  U,  S,  Departiiient  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  23,  D,C, 


*  *  *  * 
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GLAD  HkTT2R 


Here's  a  note  for  the-  gals  in  your  listening  audience  lAiho  have 
'  a  weakness  for  hats. ..and  are  likely  to  have  .old  felt  available. 

Those  discarded  nurribors  cm  be  cut  dovm  and  reshaped  into  this 
season's  models.    The  younger  set  especially  can  make  them  into 
calots.    These  "boanio"  caps  can  be  made  all  in  one  piece  or  in 
four  to  six  sections,  the  .sections  being  sewed-  or  laced  together 
with  strips  of  felt  or  leather, 

,  r 

Old  felt,  not  too  badly  worn,  has  many  uses,  says 
Clarice  Scott,  clothing  -specialist  of  the  U,  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,    It  can  be  made  into  such  useful  articles 
as  bedroom  slippers,  tnittens,  dress  bolts  and  skirt 
suspenders.    If  you're  wondering  how  a  hat  will  yield 

the  long  strips  of  material  for  these 
suspenders. just  cut  around  the 
brim  and  keep  cutting  round  and  round, 
Thj3  circular  piece  obtained  can  be 
straightened  by  steam^prcssing  it. 
You  may  need  the  material  from  tv;o 
hats  to  make  the  suspenders  the  width 
and  length  desired,  but  felt  can  be 
easily  pieced.    If  both  hats  are  not 
the  some  coIct,  contrasting  colors 
may  be  used,   -Teen-agers  vail  also  find 
that  discarded  felt  hats  lilake  fine 
u  lapel  and  hat  decorations. 

Tell  the  girls  that  felt  is  an  easy  Material  to  VJork  with. 
Since  the  fabric  is  matted  togetner  rather  than  v;oven,  it  can 
be  stretched,  shrunk  or  shaped  to  one's  liking  with  the  aid  of 
homemade  molds  and  steam  7:>ressing.,  ■  Caution  against  a  too 
vigorous  stretching  of  felt,  because  the  material  might  burst. 


At3  for  cleaning,.. a  stiff  brushing  will  put  felt  that's  not 
ted  badly  soiled  in  good  condition.    Dry  drycloaning  solvent,  a 
find  sandpaper  or  soap  suds  vdll  take  out  most  spots,    The  vjashing 
shduld  be  resorted  to  only  as  a  last  measure,  because  soap  suds 
take  out  the  sizing  vjhich  givus  body -to  felt, 

V/hen  cutting  an  article  out  cf  felt.  Miss  Scott  advises  that 
you  allow  for  roominess  and  length.    The  felt  Jiiay  be  seWed  'by  hand 
or  machine,  and  it  v/ill  need  to  be  reinforced  where  there's  any  strain, 


)^    ?^    ^  sfc 


PLAIviTING  PLANS 


During  January,  you* 11  be  hearing  about  the  food  and  fiber  goals 
that  i^icrican  fanners  are  going  to  aim  at  this  year.    Behind  each 
orop  figure  that  will  finally  bo  announced  by  the       S,  Department, 
of  Agriculture  has  been  a  study  of  denand  for  the  product,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  purchasing  power,  production  possibilities,,,, 
'    even  the  weather,  ... 

First,  lot^s  consider  probable  demands  this  year  for  farm 
products.    In  1945  the  people  in  the  United  St^ates  consumed  about 
78  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  agricultural  commodities  produced 
in  this  country.    About  10  percent  xvent  to  cur  military  services, 
and  about  12  percent  v;as  exported, 

'    Domestic  as  v/ell  as  foreign  demands  are  expected  to  continue 
strong,  -  During  the  v;ar  over-all  per  aapita  consumption  in  the 
United  States  was  8  percent  about  the  pre-war  level,  Hov;evor, 
people  could  net  get  all  they  wanted  and  rationing  v;as  necessary 
for  many  f .ods.    It  is  oven  estimated  that  with  the  high  consumer 
incomes  prevailing  in  the  war  years,  oiu:  per  capita  consumption 
vrould  have  been  up  10  percent  instead  of  8  percent  if  demands  had 
been  fully  met.     Since  the  end  of  the  war,  domestic  purchasing 
power  actually  has  been  going  up. 

As  for  foreign  shipments  of  food,.. there  is  a  tremendous 
need  for  agricultural  products  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain  has  net  been  able  yet  to  make  any  significant 
improvem.ent  in  the  relatively  nutritious  but  monotonous  diet  of 
the  war  ye-j.rse    In  scrae  urban  areas  cf  Europe,  people  are  getting 
only  half,  .  or ' less, . ,-thc  calories  ^ve  do.     The  needs  cf  the  Far 
East  are  immense .cxpeci ally  for  rice  and  grains.    It's  true  that 
all  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made  for. moving  the  volume  cf 
foods  asked  for  in  1946  goals.    Prospects  of  food  exports  in  the 
•  present  year  and  in  1947  are  largely  dependent  on  financing 
programs  that  have  been  completed  or  are  currently  being  arranged, 
but  at  least  the  United  States  can  look  to  no  sharp  drop  in  export 
demand  for  m.any  months  to  come. 

Then  there  are  those  production  possibilities  mentioned.  Yields 
per  acre  have  been  very  favorable  during  -the  war  period.  Yields 
might  be  lower  this  coming  -year,  so  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
couldn*t  gamble  on  this  possibility  by  Icworing  certain  goals. 
Then  there  was  the  problem  cf  livostcck  feed.    Reserve  supplies 
of  feed  grains  are  low.     The  livestock,  dairy  and  poultry  goals 
had  to  be  tempered  in  light  of  the  current  feed  supply  and  prospects 
for  1946,    Goals  were  also  considered  in  view  of  the  prospective 
labcr, . , ,also  supplies  of  machinery,  seed  and  fertilizer. 

So,  after  the  U,  S,  Department  cf  Agriculture  had  made  a 
survey  of  demand  and  possible  production,  they  recommended  goals 
to  the  states.    In  general,  these  goals  are  as  high  as  during  the 
war  years.    In  December,  1945,  Department  representatives  in  the 
states,  people  from  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  farm  organization 
officials,  growers  and  producers  met  to  discuss  local  plans  and  goals. 


(MORE) 


_  n 


By  thG  first  of  January,  thcso  state  people  sent  back  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  'Jashington  their  suggestions,  or  revisions, 
Vflien  all  the  recoiir.-.endations  are  considered,  the  final  goals  wrll 
be  announced. 

. «  •  •  t 

*  *  *  * 


The  fact  that  ceiling  prices  went  back  on  citrus  fruits 
January  ^  is  no  sign  that  this  fruit  is  in  limited  supply.  The 
total  citrus  crop  is  very  favorable. 

In  fact,  Ceiling  pri'ceS  were  suspended  last  Novem.ber  19 
because  supplies  of  'fresh  and  processed  citrus  products  were 
considered  ojiiple  to  fill  all  expected  demands.     Then  at  the 
start  of  the  suspension  period,  unfavorable  harvesting  iveather 
in  Florida  limited  shipjaents.    Transportation  shortages  affected 
the  movement  of  oranges  and  lemons  from  California,     This  cut 
in  market  supplies,  plus  a  strong  holiday  demand,  resulted  in 
prices  somewhat  in  excess  of  pre-existing  ceilings.  Most 
noticeable  gains  in  price  vjere  on  the  preferred  grades  and  sizes,,, 
particularly  for  California  navel  oranges  and  Florida  tangerines, 
which  were  just  beginning  to  come  to  market  seasonally.  Because 
of  these  price  increase  ceilings  were  re-imposed, 

*  *  *  * 

OF  NOTE  IN  TEE  NORTHEAST 


FOOD  FACTS... 


CELSRY  is  so  plentiful  in  most  markets  these  days  that  it's  a 
good  idea  to  include  it  frequently  in  your  meal  plans.  You 
might  be  interested  to  know,  incidentally,  that  in  some 
mysterious  v/ay,  celery  got  its  na:ne  from  the  Greek  v;ord  for 
parsley, , .which  was  "selinon".    Celery  does  double  duty,  because 
it  can  a-:;pear  at  laealtlme  either  raw  or  cooked.    It  belongs  in 
any  relish  dish,  plain,  or  stuffed  with  a  flavorful  cheese  filling. 
It's  an  important  salad  ingredient,  and  helps  to  round  out  the 
taste  of  m.any  soups,  stuffings  and  stovrs.    Then,  there  are 
creamed  celery  '~.nd  celery  soup,  both  cf  xvhich  are  fine  v/ays  to 
'.:se  up  the  course  outer  stalks  of  celery,     Tiiere  are  two 
varieties  cf  celery,  the  famdliar  Golden  Heart,  and  the  newer 
Pascal,  or  green  celery.     This  is  crisp  and  tender  all  the  way 
through,  and  many  ocople  think  it  has  a  better  flavor  than  the 
bleached  celery. 

Celery  Cabbage,  or  Chinese  Cabbage,  is  another  delicious  vegetable 
you'll  find  in  your  markets  now  too.    It's  something  like  cabbage, 
but  is  long,  like  celery, . ,1(  oks  like  a  big,  fat  bunch  of  celery,  in 
fact.    This  can  be  used  in  many  of  the  s'-jne  ways  as  both  celery 
and  cabbage,  and  you'll  be  doing  your  listeners  a  favor  if  you 
urge  them  to  try  it.., it's  really  delicious. 


*  *  *  * 
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FEATURE  THESE. «. 


♦  «,».and  note  that  supplies  are  improving  in  several  cities,  vjhich  will 
be  helpful  in  planning  v/intertime  menus. 

These  lists  are  based  on  latest  reports  by  wire  ,f rom  USDik'.S 
market  reporters.    For  daily  developments  during  the  current  wed^ 
phone  your  local  market  news  office. 


3.0  S  T  0  N  

Beets  (topped) 
Cabbage 

■Carrots  ("popped  & 
bunched) 

Celery 

Es  Carole. 

Grapefruit 

Lettuce 

Orange  s 

Parsnips 

Potatoes 

Rutabaga 

Sweet  pctatoes 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 


WASHING'TGN,  D.C. 

Cabbage 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 


M  YORK  CITY 


Beans  (snap) 
Beets . 

Broccoli  rabe 
Celery 

Color y-cabbage 
Col lords 

Dandelion  greens 
Escarcle 
Kale 
Lettuce 
Orange  s 
Parsnips 
,  Potatoes,. 
Radishes 
Spinach 
Turnips 


FITTSBLROI 


Cabbage 

Celery 

Lettuce 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

aveet  potatoes 

Tomatoes 


PHILADELHilA 


Broccoli  rabe 
Cabbage 

Celery  (Pascal) 

Coliards 

Kale 

Potatoes 

Rutabagas 

Turnips 


B.-XTEUCRE 


Cabbage 

Grapefruit 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Turnips 


»f:   :4c   ^         ^  >f: 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


^  2  ^ 


Sir,  TQHy  ^ZL'TZS 


Sir  John  Orr  has  appeared  on  the  Washington  scene  to  take  over 
the  leadership  of  FAO         the  international  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.     The  New  Director  General  made  his  first  fcriual 
address  before  a  group  in  the  auditorium  of  the  United  States 
Departiaent  of  Agriculture, 

Secrotary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  ^derson  v/elcomed  the  new 
Director,  He  referred  to  him  as  a  vigorous  worker  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  ,.,  a  man  v/ho  had  done  his  own  farming  a  nutrition 

expert  who  had  just  been  elected  to  Parliai.ient, 

The  new  Director  General  stated  that  the  v;ork  of  FAO  v;ill  be 
much  like  that  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  field  of:  science.    He  reviewed  the  development  of  FAO  from 
,  trie  Atlantic  Charter  to  Ousbec,    FAO,  he  said,  is  just  nev;  born 
it^  scarcely  breathess    As  yet,  nothing  has  been  accomplished.  The 
first  job  is  to  get  a  picture  of  the  viorld  food  supply  and  of 
vjorld  food  needs         and  the  same  story  on  Fish  and  Forest 
Products,    Then  FAO  must  send  its  missions  to  the  countries  that 
are  agriculturally  backvvard. 

There  are  "Tots '  of  FAO  ob  jeOrtlves  . ,  <,  but  the  star    one  is  to 
bring  aoout  food  on  a  health  standard  for  all  the  world,  and  to 
lift  the  people  -ivho  produce  it  out  of  poverty,     "I  feel  very 
strongly  about_  this  hoalth  q^uestion,  "  said_  Sir  John_,  "because ^ 
the  welfare  of  the  people  should  be  the  aim  of  all  governi^ient 
organizations."    3y  carrying  oat  alL  oi". -thB.  jo-hjec.ti.ves,  he.  believes-, 
that  v;e  will  solve  many  of  the  social  and  economic  dif f icultioa 
the»t  ha've  baffled'  us'  for  years,  , . 

■"IT<S  IR  TliS  DRI>K".  •  '   :   ' 

...    In  the  December  29  issue- of.  ROUND-UP,,  we.  explained  that,  butter 
is  slxcrt  because  people  are  getting  their  butterfat  in  the  form  of 
o-ther  dairy  products*    You  irdght  be  interested,  io.  know  that  sales 
of  coffee  cream,  whipping  cream,  ice  cream  ,.»  and  even  fluid  milk 
iteelf  . , ,  have  particularly  gained  in  Biomentum- since,  tii-e.  yrar  ended. 
Heavy  use  of  these  dairy  products  is  due  to  the  removal  of  sales 
restrictions  and  to  continued  high- pua^chasing.  power, 
all  these  products  compete  with  butter  for  milk  supplies  they  cut 
dcvm' chances  for  improving  the  butter  situation*  

 Yifhile .  complete  figures  are  net  yet  available,  the  U,  S4  Departiaent 

of  Agriculture  estimates  that  in  the  last  four  m.onths  of  194-5,  milk 
consumed  as  coffee  cream  increased  five  to  10  percent  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1944,    Since  the  ban  on  retail  sales  of  whipping 
cream  was  removed  last  September,  -whipping  cream  has  accounted 
for  an  additional  35  to  4-0  percent  gain  in  cream  sales.  Milk 
going  into  ice  croojn  during  the  last  foux  months  of  1945  increased 
30  to  40  percent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1944, 


(M  0  R  S) 


Thero  ^.re  -'.Iso  other  competitors  for  the  available  supply  of 
.  butterfat.    Industrial 'users,  such  as  mahCifacturers  of  candy, 
bakery  mixes  and  soupS|  have  contributed  to  the  short  butter 
situation.    And  at  present  those  users  are  paying  higher  prices 
for  cream  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  manufacture  of ' butter. 

*  *  .*  * 

m:JS        3TrRLY  TOPS 


Salad  enthusiasts  might  ivoll  give  some  attention  to  oscarole 
these  days.    The  nation's  supply  of  this  salad  green  is  ample. 
Eastern  markets  are  gettiiig  their  stocks  principally  from  Florida., 
with  California  and  Texas  contributing  to  markets  in  their  regions 
and  to  some  extent  the  eastern  area.    The  cliief  reason  for. 
imnrovod  supplies  this  year  is  that  the  yield  per  acre  is  grpater 
. in  Florida. 

Escarole  .,.  a  type  6f  endive  ...  is  a  member  jf  the  dandelion 
family.    It  much  resembles  lettuce  in  formation.  Differences 
are  that  the  loaves  are  jaore  elongated,  more  finely  ..cut,  and 
curly,  and  tougher  in  texture  than  those  of  lettuce.    The  leaves 
form  a  loose  rosette  and  are  usually 'bleached  in  color  at  the 
core  of  the  head  while  the  outer  edges  are  a  dark  green, 

Escarole  is  a  valuable  source  of  vitr^min  A,  often  slighted 
in  winter  meals,    "  " 

^-  *  *  *  * 

g;:jI3T  PCT.-.TO  SPECIE 

Market  demands  for  s\veet  potatoes  have  been  exceeding  supplies 
an".  :rrices  for  good  quality  "sweets"  are  holding  at  ceiling, 
Garlot  shipments,  in  fact,  are  running  ahead  of  Iqist  year  by  ' 
about  10  percent,  though  production  was  less.    This  .means  that 

storage  supplies  which  normally  last  through 
May  might  bo  exhausted  earlier  than  usual. 

Harvesting  of  sweet  potatoes  ^vas  completed 
in  I'lovember  and  all  supplies  are  now  coming 
from  storage.    Since  the  first  of  December 
all  sweet  potatoes  you'  buy  are  cured.  That 
is,  they  have  been  held  at  high  enough 
temperature  and  high  humidity  to'  seal  any 
skin  breaks.    This  ctiring  process. ,,, which 
does  not  affect  eating  qualities  of  the 
potatoes, , .does  prevent  mold  spores  from 
entering,  and  thus  reduces  loss  through 
decay  in  storage, 

*  ^  ^  * 


I.  Q.  FOR  IHOSE  V'JHO  Sm 


In  home  sewing  •••  the  gal  vjith  a  high  "job  manegement  I.Q,, "  has 
»the  equipxTient  she  ne  .ds  to  do  the  work  well,  and  she  has  it  arranged 
conveniently.    You  can  help  the  home  seamstresses  in  your 
listening  audience  find  their  "job  managemejnt  I,Q,#"  by  telling 
them  about  a  score  card  worked  out  by  Julia  Brekke,  North  Dakota 
Extension  Specialist  in  Clothing,    In  Miss  Brekke»s  rating,  the 
home  seamstress  may  score  as  high  as  1^0  points.    Here's  how 
they're  awarded,  ■  -   .  •.  . 

Five  points  each  for  a  sewing  machine  that's  (1)  in  good 
working  order;     (2)  oiled  regularly;  and  (3)  placed  for  good 
lighting* 

Ten  points  if  the  home  seamstress  has  a  good  place  for 
cutting.    Ten  points  if  she  has  a  cabinet  to  store  a.vall  equipjnent 
in.    Five  points  if  she  has  only  a  small  box  for  this  equipment. 
Ten  points  for  good  pincushions  filled  with  sharp-pointed,  rust-proof 
pins  and  with  correctly-sized  needles.    Five*  points  each  for  large 
shears  and  pinking  shears, 

A  well-made  tape  measure  counts  five  points,    A  skirt-marker 
is  good  for  three  points  ,,,  and  a  yardstick  for  two  points.  The 
home  seamstress  who  has  a  chest  of  drawers  for  storing  sewing 
materials  ...  fabrics  and  bindings  ,,,  can  add  10  points  to  her 
score.    She  gets  another  five  points  if  she  files  her  patterns 
in  a  box  where  she  can  find  them  easily.    A-  dress  form  is  worth 
another  10  points.    And  she  can  put  another  10  points  on  her 
score  if  she  has  a  full-length  mirror  in  the  sevjing  center, 

A  clothes  closet  and  hangers  near  the  sevjing  center  count 
for  25  points.    The  iron,  ironing  board  and  other  equipment 
conveniently  near  the  work  center,  run  the  score  up  another 
20  points.    Equipment  for  ironing  should  include  a  sleeve  board, 
a  spray  or  pan  for  water,  a  pressing  cloth,  and  a  pad  for 
pressing  shoulders  of  the  garment  ,.,  picturesquely  called  a 
tailor's  hem, 

5(c    >Jc  5(c 

FISH  CMES  HOT 


According  to  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  reports,  stocks  of 
frozen  cod  fillets  are  at  an  all-tiiiie  high  in  most  of  the  nation's 
fish  markets.    Possible  exceptions-  might  be  i.-iarkets  in  West  Coast 
and  South  Central  states, 

.    .    These  fillets  are    not  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  old-fashioned  salted  variety  of 
cod.    The  salted  fish  is  available,  of 
course.     The  fillets,  hov;ever,  are  frozen 
fresh  cod,  and  the  white  flaky  meat  can  be 
used  in  most  recipes  calling  for  fresh  or 
frozen  fish. 


-  5  - 

•'  •  to  suggo$.t  cq4  fillets  in  a  chowder,  in  a  oreaiaed 

lish,  0  Awd  with  vugo tables  or  orecle  style.    And  heroes  a  quickie 
prer^aration  idea.    Mix  cooked  flaked  codfish  with  mashed  potutoos. 
The  proportions  are  one  cup  of  fish  to  one  or  two  cups'  of  itiashed 
potatoes.    Shape  the  mixture  into  patties,  roll  them  in  flour  and 
saute  until      golden  br'ovm.     These  cakes  iiay  be  served  plain  or 
vjith  tomato  sauce,  - 

*  *  *  * 

HEADLiri3RS 


Supplies  cf  cabbage  are  ample  if  you're  casting  about  for  a 
vegetable  note  at  dinner.    Storage  stocks  of  fall  cabbage  are 
pretty  v^ell  .depleted,  but  the  new  crop  is  beginning  to  move  to 
laarket.*   Texas,  and  Florida  are  shipping  almost  three-quarters 
of  the  new  cabbage  now  available. 

Remember  that  vitamin  C  is  the  proud 
boast  of  cabbage.    Raw  cabbage  is  a  top-class 
vitamin  G  food  along  v\/ith  citrus' fruits  and 
tomatoes.     One  cup  of  raw  cabbage  'furnishes 
'  "^'^t/' ^Ivjjarly  half  of  the  day's  needs  of  this 
^^-<^'vitamin,     Oabbage  also  add's  to  the  day's"' 
supply  of  B  vitamins, . .and  calcium  for  the 
mineral  score,    .The  greener  outside  leaves, 
espocially  of  nevj  cabbage,  offer  vitojtnin  A, 

Stress  the  point  that  air,  water  and  heat 
rob  cabbage  of  vitojnin  C,    Therefore,  fresh 
cabbage  should  be  served  promptly.    As  for 
■'.Gccked  dishes,  the  job  should  be  done  quickly.    Five  to  10  minutes 
of  boiling  does  the  trick  for  shredded  cabbage,    ijid  10  to  15  minirtes 
is  adequate  for  quartered  cabb-  ge, 

*  *  *  * 


OF  NOTE  IN  ThlE  NORTHEAST 


FEBRLVJIY  PLENTIFJLS 


Following  is  a  list  of  foods  expected  to  be  in  plentiful  supply 
in  this  region  during  the  month  of  February.    We're  passing  their*  •n 
to  you,  so  that  you'll  have  a  sort  of  general  preview  of  what 
consumers  can  expect  to  find  in  generous  supply  in  local  markets, 
which  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  you  in  planning  future  food  copy. 


The  leading  plentifuls  during  February  will  be: 

Cabbage  Oatmeal 

Canned  citrus  juices  Potatoes 

Citrus  fruits  Heavy  torn  turkeys 

Eggs 

Note: 

^•Vhether  or  not  potatoes  and  citrus  fruits  v/ill  be  abundant  at 

all  times  in  all  local  markets  during  the  coming  month  will  depend 

largely  on  storage  and  transportation  facilities.    We  suggest  that 

you  check  weekly  lists  of  plentifuls  for  more  information  on  these 

particular  foods,  and  for  any  additions  or  changes  in  the  fruit  and 

vegetable  supply  situation  in  general, 

*  *  *  * 


FEATUEE  THESE 
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...and  give  top  billing  to  cabbagel 

Listed  below  is  the  weekly  city-by-city  summarj'"  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  plentiful"  supply  during  the  current 
week.    The  vegetable  headliner  right  now  is  cabbage;  there's 
plenty  of  it,  and  prices  are  low.     Suggest  to  your  listeners 
that  they  take  advantage  of  this  situation  by  serving  cabbage 
often. 

This  information  is  based  on  latest  reports  by  wire  from 
the  U,  S»  Department  of  Agriculture's  market  reporters.  For 
daily  developments  during  the  v/eek,  phone  your  local  market 
news  office. 


BOSTON 


YORK  CITY 


FrilLi^ELPHI. 


Beets  (bunched) 
.Ca.bbage  ,  ,  . 
Escarole 
Grapefruit 
Icebsrg  lettuce 
Oranges 
Parsnips 
Potatoes 
Rutabagas 

Turnips  (purple-tcp) 


Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Collards 

Endive-chicory 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Parsnips 

Parsley 

Potatoes 

Spina ch 

Turnips 


Beets 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Collards 

Escarole 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Parsnips 

Potatoes 

Rutabagas 

Spinach 

Turnips  (white) 


W;iSK:NGTOj 


D.C. 


PITTSBURGH 


BmLTIA'iORS 


Cabb-.go 

Cauliflower. 

Celery 

Lettuce 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 


Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Iceberg  lettuce 
Potatoes 


Cabbage 
*  Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Grapefruit 

Lettuce 
. Orangos 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Sv/eot  potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Tiarnips 
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Radio 


A  weekly  service  for  Directors  of 
Women^s  Rudio  Progrdms 

150  Broadway 


New  York  7,  N.Y. 
January  iB ,  1^46 
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'•JI'THIN  T-iE  CITRUS  SPHERE 


There's  good  news  from  the  citrus  front  ,,,  a  record  large  crop  is 
rolling  into  the  market.     This  is  mostly  due  to  the  21  percent  increase 
in  grapefruit  production  over  the  I944-45  crop.    Early  and  midseason 
orange  production  is  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  last  winter's. 

This  bumper  crop  of  citrus  fruit  is 
especially  welcome  now  because  of  the 
short  supplies  of  other  fruits.  Furthermore, 
citrus  rates  high  for  its  own  inherent 
deliciousness  and  the  wealth  of  Vitamin  C 
it  contains.    And  since  sugar  is  still 
tightly  rationed,  oranges  and  tangerines 
deserve  a  citation  for  the  help  they  offer 
in  the  "something  sweet"  line. 


 J^A.'^OAl 


Most  people  know  that  orange  juice  is 
a  high-po*ivered  drink  because  of  its 
vitamin  C  content.    Nutritionists  of  tire  U",  sV  Department  of  Agriculture 
say,  however,  that  many  do  not  realize  that  all  the  familiar  citrus 
fruits  . are  bountiful  sources  of  .  this  vitamin,.   A  half  glass  (four  ounces) 
of  orange  or  grapefruit  juice  will  go  far  toward  supplying  a  day's  needs 
of  vitarain  G.     This  is  true  too  of  half  a  grapefruit,  a  xvhole  orange, 
or  a  couple  of  tangerines,  or  lemons.    Remember  this,  though, ..the 
pulp  as  well  as  the  juice  contains  vitamin  G-,  •■  SO'  there's  vitamin 
thrift  in  serving  citrus  juice  unstrained,  and  even  higher  vitamin 
economiy  in-  eating  citrus  fruit  out  of.  the-  hand.,,  so-  to  speak-,  or  simply 
halved  or  sectioned^ 


Heat  and  air  are  enemies  of  vitamin  C,  and  the  homemaker  Should 
take  special  care  to  keep  them  under  control,.  •  For  this  reason, 
nutritionists  advise  cutting  or  slicing  citrus  fruit  as  near  as 
possible- to  .  serving  tiiae.    And  k- re' b- good- news  for  the  busy  homemaker 
who  finds  it  a  time-saver  to  squeeze  the  citrus  juice  for  breakfast 
the  night,  before.    It  will  lose  very  little,  of •  the  valuable,  vit.ami.n  C, 
even  if  stored  for  as  long  as  24  hours,  provided  it's  kept  cold  and 
covered,   .And  it's  still  better,  if •  there' s-^  very- little  air  space 
between  the  juice  and  the  container  top,  so  the  container  should  be 
chosen  according  to  the  amount  of  juice  t®- be' stored. 


Oranges  and  tangerines  have  wonderful -dessert- possibilities,  too. 
Home  economists  of  USDA  suggest,  for  example:  in  making  an  orange 
gelatime  ■  dessert  >  if  orange  sections  are  used,  in  addition-to  the 
orange  juice,  the  sugar  content  may  be  reduced  a  third,  or  even  a 
half.    And  here's  a  sweet  salad  everybody  will  like  .,, orange  bits 
or  slices  mixed  with  slaw,  or  combined  with  grated  carrot.  This 
is  another  way  of  providing  the  touch  of  sweetness  and  still  saving 
the  sugar. 


'4^ 


Production  of  margarine,  lard,  shortening,  mayonnaise,  salad 
dressings  and  other  edible  fats  and  oils  is  expected  to  be  higher 
"this  year  than. last.    But  even  while  civilians  will  have  more 
of  these  products  in  1946  ,  they'll  still  be  limited  to  a  use 
of  about  90  percent  of  the  pre-vjar  level. 

The  civilian  allocation  of  edible  fats  and  oils  ...  excluding 
butter  for  the  January-March  quarter  is  a  billion,  some 

47  million  pounds.    This  is  only  slightly  more  than  the  supply 
we" had  the  last  three  months  of  194-3,  and  less  than  we  had 
the  firstjmonths  last  year.     'Hie  output  of  edible  fats  and 
oils  is  usually  higher  the  first  part  of  the  year.  Normally 
this  is  a  peak  period  for  hog  marketing,  and  the  harvest  of 
vegetable  oil  crops  is  completed;  so  we  might  expect  a  large  , 
"allocation  at  this  time.    However,  since  stocks  of  lard 
and  other  fats  and  oils  at  the  beginning  of  194-6  are  considerably 
lovjer  than  those  of  a  year  ago,  there  is  a  need  to  begin 
rebuilding  reserves.    As  you  knovj  we  had  to  rely  chiefly  on 
domestic  production  rather. than  imports  last  year.  Exportable 
supplies  in  other  countries  wore,  needed  to  fill  emergency 
requireiionts  of  liberated  areas. 

Slightly  more  fats  and  oils  are  being  laade  available  for 
foreign  shipments  these  first  three  months  of  I946  tlian  in 
the  final  quarter  of  last  year.    The  increase  in  our  foreign 
shipiuents  is  possible  at  this  time  because  of  the  improvement 
in  production 'and  the  smaller  military  requirements.  For 
194-6  as  a  whole,  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  fats 
and  oils  to  be  supplied  by  the  United  States         plus  other 
imports  and  amounts  available  internally        v/ill  provide 
Western  European  countries  with  considerably  less  than  8C 
percent  of  their  pre-war  consumption.    Countries  supplied 
by  UIIffiA  will  probably  receive  a  smaller  percentage  than  the 
V/>. stern  European  countries,      •  ■ 

Our  allocations  for  commercial  export  are  greater  than  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  194-5.    This  represents  a  step  ■' in- the*  •  •" 
direction  of  return  to  normal  trade  channels. 

Though  cooking  fats  and  oils  are  no  longer  on  the  ration 
list,  manufacturers  are  carrying  on  a  rationing  system  of  their 
ov/n  to  maintain  a  fair  distribution  across  the  country.  And 
manufacturers  arc  required  to  pack  their  products  in  the  same 

•  si'ze  containers  they  use'd' ih  1944  and  1945.  This  action  was 
takOn  by  the  U»  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  so  that  each  of 
the  needed  sizes  of  packages  would  be  available' in  the  prcn  .r 

■proportions,  and  so  that  there  would  be  about  the  same  distribution 
among  institutional,  hougohold  and  industrial  users  as  during 
rationing. 


A  LA  RICE 


There's  about  the  same  amount  of  rice  allocated  for  civilian 
use  the  first  tliree  months  of  194-6  as  was  allocated  in  the  same 
period  last  year.    Civilians  will  be  getting  about  a  third  of  the 
supply  available  for  distribution  this  quarter  of  the  year, 
T]:,e  remaining  supplies  have  boon  allocated  to  U»'  S,  territories, 
Cuba,  to  our  military  services,  regular  export  customers  and  the 

As  you  may  know,  rice  is  now  short 
the  world  over.    The  major •producing  and 
exporting  areas  are  in  th,;  Far  East,  but 
their  supplies  arc  far  below  normal, 
1/ftiilo  rice  production  in  the  United  States 
last  year  was  at  a  record  level,  our  crop 
is  only  one  percnet  of  the  average  world 
total.    Still  vje're  going  to  help  meet, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  acute  needs  of 
rice-consuming  countries* 

You  may  be  interested  in  some  figures 
on  the  distribution  of  our  rice  for  the 
pi\j/D/i\J'     ZJ:i£~    ^-^-^  January-March  period.    The  total  supply  of 
^■.-.^      ^/  rice  available  for  allocation  this  quarter 

is  estimated  to  bo  about  five  and  a  half  million  bags  (IDO  pounds 
e-.ch) ,     The  civilian  share  of  this  is  slightly  under  two  million 
bags.     This  is  less  than  the  allocation  for  the  final  quarter  of 
194-5,  but  this  is  not  surprising  because  the  last  part  of  the 
year  is  the  soasoneJ.  peak  for  rice  shipments.    Another  million, 
700  thousand  bags  will  go  for  coiimercial  export  and  shipment 
to  U,  G,  territories,  Cuba  and  other  regular  customers.  Over 
half  a  millign  bags  will  go  for  military  use.     The  remaining 
stocks  are  scheduled  for  the  Philippines  and  UMlEiA. ,  .primarily 
for  use  in  China,    No  allocation  has  been  made  to  European 
countries  this  qu.artcr, 

^    %    ^  :)(. 


Hi^J^PY  ?E^.V  \^\R  CROP  PJSFCRT 


The  first  crop  report  of  the  year,  issued  by  the  USDA's 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  is  most  «ncouraging,  in  view 
of  the  world-wide  demand  for  food  and  more  food,    It*s  expected 
that  farmers  vd.ll  make  every  effort  to  maintain  the  relatively 
high  production  of  the  past  four  seasons.    Furthermore,  they'll 
have  Boveral  .advantages  in  I946,.,.a  better  supply  of  labor,  more 
machinery,  more  fertilizer,    aid  an  adequate  seed  supply.    As  cf 
January  1st,  except  for  the  Great  Plains  area,  weather  conditions 
seem  likely  to  be  favorable  in  most  portions  of  the  country. 

Undoubtedly,  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  land  available 
for  cro-;s  v;ill  be  used  in  194-6,  ospocially  if  the  spring  planting 
season  is  favorable,    llie  domestic  and  world  demands  for  food  and 
fiber, .. ,plus  the  expected  good  prices, , .make  it  likely  that 
American  farmers  v/ill  utilize  practically  every  acre  of  productive 
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MORE  LIGHT  ON  THE  FAM 


The  lights  go  on  again  in  cities  all  over  the  world,  and  they'll 
sooin  bo  shining  brighter  in  farm  homos  too.    According  to  a  recent 
report,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  is  entering  on 
the  greatest  period  of  activity  in  its  history.    It  is  expected 
that  the  line-building  plans  of  REA  borrowers  will  bring 
electric  service  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  American  farms 
and  rural  homes  during  the  first  three  post-war  years.  Under 
the  3-year  progrcim'  proposed  by  USDA' s  Interbureau  Committee  on 
Postwar  Prograjns,  over  three  and  a  half  million  rural  consumers 
will  be  provided  with  electric  service, 

1    -  This  development  is  proving  of 

special  interest  to  war  veterans, 
incidentally.    Following  VE  Day,r 
REil  reports  that  a  steady  stream  of 
inquiries  began  as  to  the .possibility 
of  locating  on  farms  equipped  with 
electricity.    Also,  veterans  wanted 
to  know  about  the  prospects  of  getting 
jobs  vjith  REA  borrowers,  of  selling  or 
servicing  electrical  appliances  in  rural 
communities. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  Congress 
reduced  the  interest  rate  on  rural 
electrification  loans  to  2^0,  The 
amortization  period  was  lengthened  from  25  to  35  years.  This 
will  help  to  make  electric  power  available  to  all  potential 
userfl    in  their  territories,  especially  those  in.  isolated 
sect!.o;is.  where  the  per  capita  cost  in  serving  them  may  be 
greater.    Even  with  the  vjartime  restrictions  and  shortages 
of  material  and  manpower,  electricity  has  contributed  heavily 
to  farm  production  during  this  year.    It's  good  news  that 
this  contribution  will  become  much  greater  in  the  near  future. 


***** 

ON  IHE  BEAM  VJITH  BREAKFAST 

Have  you  said  anything  lately  about  the  importance  of  a  good 
breakfast?    This  meal  was  strongly  stressed  during  wartime,  when 
so  mr\::'j  i-iTiericans  vjere  working  in  war  plants,  or  on  harder-than- 
usuaj  jots,  and  needed  every  bit  of  the  energy  that  comes  from 
w&ll-planned  meals, .Miny  people  who  never  gave  a  thought  to  good 
nutrition  before  have  bocome  very  conscious  of  it  in  recent  years, 
and  this  interest  should  not  be  allowed  to  diminish^ 


Not  everyone  realizes  that  there  are  usually  at  least  12  hours 
between  supper  and  breakfast.    And,  of  course,  energy  is  required 
even  for  sleep.      The  average  worker  uses  500  calories  of  energy 
while  sleeping,  and  another  500  calories  in  the  waking  hours  between 
supper  and  breakfast.    This  jneans  1,D00  calories,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  daily  requirements,  and  certainly  indicates  that  a  good 


(MORE) 
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breakfast  is  necessary  to  refuel  the  body*    Analysis  of  accidents 
in  industrial  plants  lias  shown  that  the  greatest  number  happen 
betvjeen  11  A,M,  and  Noon,  ..and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
little  or  no  breakfast  had  been  eaten  by  the  workers  who  had 
the ' accidents.    Chocks  have  been  made  on  the  efficiency  of 
office  workers  too,  and  have  shewn  that  an  inadequate  breakfast 
leads  to  less  efficiency,  greater  nervousness  and  fatigue. 

Incidentally,  among  the  foods  listed  last  v/eek  as  in 
plentiful  supply  during  February  are  oatmeal,  eggs,  canned 
citrus  "juices  and  fresh  citrus  fruits.    You'll  note- that  these 
add  up'  to  a  good  breakfast,  and  a  mighiygcod  way  to  start  the 
day,  ^  . 

^  ^ 

COLD  FACTS  :      ,  ■ 


Winterime  brings  many  problems  to  many  people.    And  t»  those 
who  store  and  transport  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  cold  weather 
is  often  a  formidable  enpny.    Old  Man  Winter  forces  them  to 
take, many  extra  precautions,  such  as  shipping  in  cars  with 
heater  service,  placing  paper,  straw  or  hay  around  the  inside 
vraHs  of-  trucks,  plus  tarpaulins  over  the  top, ..and  so  on. 
Furthermore,  it  requires,  extra  car^^ful  handling  of  produce 
that's  been  damaged  by  cold,  to  prevent  deep  brusing, 
USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Administration  has  made  careful 
studies  of  this  problem,  and  has  published  a  booklet  of 
helpful  suggestions  regarding  methods  of  avoiding  loss  from 
freezing  to  as  groat  an  extent  as  possible.    For  instance, 
a  temperature  of  about  40  degrees  has  been  found  best  for 
thawing  onions,  apples,  and  potatoes  that  have  been  frozen, 
while  60  or  70  degrees  favors  decay. 

And  by  the  v;ay, ,,the  homemaker  vp.o  keeps  a  few  baskets 
of  fruit  or  vegetables  on  the  back  porch,  and  ccmes  out  some 
_cold  morning  to  find  the  contents  frozen,  will  do  well  to 
remember  this  particular  fact:  the  results  will  be  far  better 
if  she  lots  them  thaw  at  a  ■moderate'  temperature,  instead  of 
bringing  them  right  into  the  warm  kitchen.  Incidentally, 
certain  foods  such  as  apples,  cabbage  and  carrots,  can  stand 
temperatures  down  to  about  20  degrees  without  much  damage. 

Tne  results  of  this  research  by  USD^i,  combined  with  extra 
carb  by.  shippers  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  is  helping  to 
keep  the  markets  supplied  v/ith  good  food  for  our  dinner  tables, 

***** 

¥1^.  IN  STOILIGS 


Cold  storage  holdings  of  domestically  produced  fish  on  January  1, 
1946  was  approximately  140  million  pounds... an  all  time  high  for 
this  season  of  the  year-    Fish  normally  go  into  storage  during 
the  period  May  throu^  Ro member , 


(M  ORE) 


Withdrawals  are  heaviest _ from  December  through  April, . .when 
fishing  conditions  are  unfavorable.    Most  of  the  country 
dr;\ws  its  supplies  during,  the  v;inter.  months  from  the  big  fish 
cold  storage  plants  in  New  England,  Pacific  Coast,  Middle 
Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Great' Lakes  producing  centers. 


*  *  *  * 


* 


CF  NOTE  IN  IHE  NORlKE/'iST 


iHE         ENGLAI©  C;.TCH 


Chances  are  that  when  you  go  to  the  fish  counter  at  the 
market  these  days  you'll  find  a  good  selection  of  frozen  fish. 
And  if  you're  buying  haddock,  rose fish,  cod,  flounder,  mackerel 
or  whiting  the  product  probably  came  from  New  England, the 
source  of  supply  for  half  the  country's  fresh  and  frozen  fish. 

During  194-5  the  New  England  fishing  industry  landed  well  ever 
a  half  billion  pounds  of  fishery  products  at  the  major  ports  of 
the  area, . .breaking  all  previous  records  for  production.  This 
is  a  remarkable  comeback  for  the  industry  as  their  fleets 
operated  under  great  difficulties  early  in  the  war.    Many  boats 
weretaken  over  by  the  military  services.    Now  most  of  these 
boats  have  been  returned  or  the  industry  has  replaced  them  with 
new  and  more  efficient  oae^, 

Gloucester, , ,f or  the  third  successive  year,,, took  the  lead 
among  New  England  ports  for  total  number  of  pounds  l:inded.  This 
port  was  the  center  of  New  England,  fisheries  from  early  days 
until  about  I907'. ..when  Boston  took  the  load,  Gloucester 
regained  its  prominence  viith  the  recent  growth  cf  the  rosefish 
industry,    Boston  is  nov/  in  second  place  with  New  Bedford  and 
Province  town  ranking  third  and  fourth.^ 


A  dash  of  onions.^ ,  .with  the  accent  on  "dash",,. is  the  current 
order  if  j^-du' re  ■  using  this  popular  vegetable  for  seasoning. 
Many  of  the  nation  s  grocery  stores  havo 'fevc-.or- no  onions  to 

CftQTr 


ijc    sf:   lit  * 


mo  HAS  THE  ONIOir? 


Oho  reason 'for  th.>?  i'i  that  we're  at 
the  seasonal' low  tim/?  fov  ciiJon  shipm.ents. 
We -roi  drawing  on, 'storage  soocirs  from  the 
crop  harvested  last  Va"" l7"*ani  there'll  be 
no  additional  suppJ.J.r  .s ^imt:' 1  new  onions 
start  moving,  tb*m'"-4+^t  I'voi'i  Texas  the 
latter  part  of  Maroa. 


•  Tlie  onion  crop  was  on].y  a  little  above 
avei;oge  last  Fall-  ,  -.oertainJ.y  not  in  the 
record-breaking  £^4*4  class,-.    Still,  shipments 


(M  ORE) 


moving  from  storage  have  beec,  on  the  whole  about  the  same  as  last 
year,..  But  there  vjas  a  limit  to  our  storage  stocks,  and  it  seems    '  . 
that  weather  conditions  of  the  northern  producing  areas  affected 
•  a  quantity  of  the  onions  ready  for  storage.     This  resulted  in 
winter  deqay  in  storage  and  some  of  the  supply  has  been 
reduced. 

At  present,  the  strong  consumer  demand, . .coupled  with 
army  requirements  for  ccmps  and  hospitals, , .has  complicated 
the  retail  supply  picture.    There  just  won't  be, any  great 
relief  until  that  Texas  onion  crop  starts  going  to  market. 

Meanwhile,  Northeastern  consumers  must  still  depend  largely 
on  their  own  late  summer  crop  for  their  supply  of  onions. 
And  since  the  crop  didn't  come  up  to  expectations,  there 
'    aren't  nearly  enough  onions  o.round  now  to  keep  numerous 
onion-lcvors  happy.    In  the  Eastern  onion  producing  states 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  crop  totalled 
only  slightly  more  than  four  and  a  half  million  sacks, -as 
compared  with  nearly  eight  million,  800  thousand  the  year 
before.    Of  this  trio.  Now  York  State,  the  most  important 
onion  groxver,  produced  only  about  half  as  much  last  summer 
as  were  grown  the  .year  before, 

Wiiich  brings  up  the  matter  of  prices.    With  fewer  onions,, 
it  would  be  logical- to  expect  higher  prices.    And  that's  just 
what  Northeastern  hcmemakors  have  been  up  against,    A  fifty 
pound  sack  of  Now  York  Yellow  onions,  for  instance,  made  a 
steady  price  climb  from  |2,45  to  |2,52  in  the  last  three 
weeks  of  December,  as  compared  with  a  range  of  |1,66  to  |l,68 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1944, 

But  this  nood  not  be  discouraging  for  the  homemaker  who 
is  on  her  toes,  kitchen-v;ise.    Suggest    that  she  limit  her  use 
of  onions  to  flavoring  for  stews,  soups,  and  gravies  — avoiding 
those  heaped  up,  sraothered  effects  so  desirable  in  more 
plentiful  onion  years.     Time  again  to  bring  out  that  wartime 
ingenuity  that  called  on  garlic,  leeks,  and  chives  to  pinch 
hit  for  missing  onions.     *  *  ^  *  * 

feature;  these  ^^.piRntifnl  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major  markets, 

BOSTON, Beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  grapefruit , lettuce,  oranges, 
parsnips,  potatoes,  rutabagas,  turnips, 

Nav  YORK  CITY. . .Broccoli ,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  celery  cabbagt 
collards,  escarole ,  grapefruit,  lettuce  oraiiges,potatc 

FKI L AD ELFIil A. .,. Cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  celery  cabbage,  kale, 
lettuce,  oranges,  tangerines. 

WASHINGTON , D . C . . . . Cabbage ,  cauliflower,  celery,  collards,  kale,lettuc' 

oranges,  sweet  pot- toes,  tangerines,  turnips. 

PITToBURCH, . .Cabbage ,  cauliflower,  celery,  lettuce,  oranges,  potatoes. 


B.-^JLtIMORS, . ,Caulif lowor ,  grapefruit,  or-uiges,  potatoes,  sweet  potatocf 
turnips, 

;tc        >)'  ^  'I' 
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POULTRY  ON  ICE 


There  is  more  poultry  in  storage  at  present  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.    Turkeys  and  stewing  hens  are  the  most  plentiful  items. 
Also  from  specialized  production  areas  there  are  good  supplies  of 
fryers.    All  these  will  be  especially  in  evidence  in  the  larger 
cities  where  there  are  cold  storage  facilities. 

Many  turkeys  now  in  storage  are  big  birds. , .weighing  20  or  more 
pounds.    This  size  is  larger  than  the  average  family  prefers,  but 
new  schemes  of  merchandising  have  been  developed  so  that  homemakers 
can  use  these  big  turkeys.    Some  markets  are  cutting  the  birds  in 
half.    Your  butcher  can  explain  the  preparation  steps  if  you're 
wondering  how  to  stuff  and  cook  a  turkey  half.     Some  markets  are 
also  selling  cut-up  turkey.    In  this  case,  ycu  can  buy  exactly 
the  pieces  you  prefer,     (Note  to  broadcaster:    Fnether  markets  in 
•your  city  sell  cut  selections  might  depend  on  local  ordinance, 
so  check  on  availability  of  supplies  before  recommending  this  plan.) 

These  bountiful  stocks  mean  we  can  extend  our  turkey  buying 
period.    In  past  years,  the  family  trade  :for  turkey  was  pretty 
well  over  by  New  Year*s  day,  with  hotels  and  institutions  usually 
being J:he  only  buyers  in  the  market  the  year  round.     But,  as 
consumers  discovered  during  wartime  red  meat ' shortages ,  turkey  • • 
is  •  more  than  just  a  holiday  feast. 

Along  this  same  line  of  supply  reasoning,  chickens  can  become 
more  than  a  Sunday  dish.    Nor  should  the  preparation  note  be 
limited  to  fried  chicken.     Those  stevjing  hens  are  ideal  for  soups, 
fricasseed,  in  pies,  vjith  dumplings,  or  a-la-king, 

*  *  * 

EGG  CIIECK  *       '  -      •  •  • 


With  spring  on  the  way,  egg  supplies  are  increasing  rapidly. 
In  November  and  early  December,  most- laying  hens  took  their  annual 
vacation.    But  since  the  first  of  the  year  they've  been  getting 
back  on  the  job,., with  resultant  improvement- of  supplies  at  the 
grocery  store^    And  you^ll  continue  to  see  more  and  more  eggs 
from  now  on  until  the  peak  of  the-  season,  in- April, 

In  line  w-i.th- greater  supplies,  ceiling 
prices  have  b^en  declining  seasonallyo 
\   '■■■■■''^^    '''^rr'''  "        '.■'■■"\The  drop  started  about  mid-December  and 

will  continue  at  an  average  rate  of 
1  cent  T)0.r  dozen  each  week  on  top  grade 
eggs  until  early  March.    From  that  date 
until  the  first  of  June,  there  will  be 
no  further  change  in  official  ceilings. 
However,  if  supplies  are  large  enough 
at  any  time  tin  the  flush  season,  eggs 
might  soil  below  listed  ceiling  prices, 

*  *  *  * 
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COFFEE  tune' UP 

—        /  ■ 

Americans  are  now  drinking  more  coffee  than  they  did  in  pre-war 
years,  and  are  assured  continued  good  supplies  of  this  "morale" 
beverage,    Thcr^  are  substantial  stocks  in  the  United  States,  vjith 
additional  shipments  coming  in  rapidly  under  a.  subsidy  progrrun, 

.    Last  November,    the  nation's 
stocks  of  green  coffee  totaled 
over  4  million  bags.    As  a  million 
and  a  half  bags  are  roastod  each 
month,  that  was  barely  a  three- 
month  supply.    Ordinarily  this 
would  have  b.^en  a  comfortable  margin, 
but  purchases  were  falling  off 
because  prices  of  coffee  in  countries 
whore  it's  grown  v;ere  higher  than 
our  ceiling  prices.    The  subsidy  of 
3  cents  a  pound  on  green  coffee  vjas 
authorized  last  November  19th  by 
Judge  John  C,  Collet,  Economic 
Stabilizer,     It  has  stimulated 
purchases,  and  allowed  us'  tb  maintain  our  reserve  stocks,,, and  yet  not 
raise  prices  to  consuiacrs. 

Under  the  subsidy  program,  over  4  million  bags  of  coffee  have 
been  purchased  from  14  producing  countries  in  the  Caribbean,  Central 
and  South  America  and  other  sources,    iill  told,  6  million  bags, .  ,e.acih  " 
weighing  152  pounds, .  .v/ill  com.e  in  by  March  31  under,  subsidy  payment. 

Use  of  coffee  has  been  rising  steadily  in  the  past  decade. ,. ,from 
about  12  pounds  per  person  in  1932,  to  l^g  pounds  in  1941,    After  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  shipping  space  was  limited.    So  in 
1942  and  *43  civilians  xvere  restricted  to  about  13  pounds  per  capita 
for  oac£  of  these  years.    In  1944  and  '43  when  stocks  v;ero  more 
favorable,  purchases  went  up  to  an  average  of  I6  pounds  per  person, 

*  *  *  * 

A  BLOOMING  GR..-.PEFI<UIT  STORY 


Grapefruit  from  Texas  and  Florida  are  enjoying  their  annual 
popularity  as  a  winter  fruit,  and  prices  are  reasonable,  Theru*s 
an  unusual  note  in  the  siapply  though. .  .while  the  total  crop  is 
estimated  to  be  about  20  percent  larger  than  last  year,  shipments 
are  running  the  same  as  last  year,  •   ...  . 

Old  man  weather  is  the  trickster  as  far  as  Florida  supplies  are 
concerned-.    It  seons  thai,  normojly  there  is  only  one  early  bloom  for 
grnpofniit  Im-jos'-    "liii;  blooi.i    responsible  for  most  of  the  grapefruit 
crop,  usual L"-  occu:'-s  in  Icb.L'uavy,    Then  tne  first  fruit  is  ready  for 
picking  early  Ln  Septanberr.    With  the  exception  of  tie  very  early 
varieties,  the  fruit  can  stay  on  the  trees  until  picking  is  completed,,, 
well  throu£,u- JUiie ,    This  past  February^  the  hurricane  and  following 
drought  in  Ilorida  played  havoc  with  t  he  blooming  period, 

(MORE) 


Instead  of  one  bloom  last  year,  there  were  as  nmny  as  f ive, ,,occuring 
anywhere  from  February  to  July,    The  weatlier  played  further  tricks. 
Normally  the  period  from  December  to  April  is  the  dry  season  in 
Florida,    But  this  season,  continuous  rains  have  delayed  the  maturing 
of  grapefruit, ...  further  slowing  down  shipments.     The  one  good 
feature  to  this  weather  story  is  that  we  can  expect  to  see ' grapefruit 
on  the  market  longer,    vftiile  Florida  and  Texas  crops  would  ordinarily 
be  pretty  well  marketed  by  June,  this  year  we'll  have  supplies  of 
Florida  grapefruit  until  July, 

*  *  *  * 


POTATO  ILMTNGS 


Plenty  of  potatoes  for  daily  meals  is  assured  after  a  look 
into  the  nation* s  storage  bins.    If  your  markets  are  not  well 
supplied,  it's  only  because  grovjers  and  distributors  can  not 
obtain  sufficient  refrigerator  cars  to  move  their  storage  holdings. 
According  to  the  latest  check  by  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  are  over  119  million  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  in.coLc 
storage.    This  is  15  percent  over  holdings  last  year,     \  1^ 


It  is  hoped  that  a  good  part  of  these  stocks 
can  be  moved- before  the  new  crop  of  potatoes  comes  on 
Already  Texas  and  Florida  are  shipping  their  early  varieties,  and 
the  supply  will  be  increasing  as  ihe  weeks  go  by.    In  fact,  it 
looks  now  as  though  the  new  crop  is  going  to  be  very  plentiful. 

Indications  from  the  farm  front  point  to  an  acreage  of  early 
crop  potatoes  13  percent  larger  than  that  recomjriended  by 
the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture.    Miat's  more,  the 
greatest  gain  in  plantings  will  be  in  the  high  yield 
areas  of  the  country.    So  by  i^pril  we  may  possibly  have  a 
potato  surplus. 

Right  now,  storage  potatoes  have  the  lead  in  the  market.  The 
heaviest  movement  of  these  potatoes  comes  during  the  winter 
months.    By  May  10th,  old  and  new  potato  shipments  are  just  about 
equal.     From  then  on,  shipments  of  storage  potatoes  are  on  the 
wane,  and  by  June  only  the  new  crop  is  available. 


TXM...3ER...R...R...R  ! 

The  United  States  is  going  to  need  almost  •  as  much  lumber 
during  the  next  ten  years  as  was  used  during  the  ;var,  Furthonnore, 
it's  necessary  to  restore  the  productivity  of  our  depleted  forests 
and  nan-down  ranges,  and  to  develop  more  fully  other  forest  resources. 
In  doing  all  this,  it  appears  that  around  2g  million  now  and  permanent 
'  ■  'jobs  can  be  croatod.     This  information  comos  .'i'rom  Lyle  F,  ITatts,  Chief 
of  the  Federal  Forest  Service,  in  his  latest  report  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Anderson, 

(MORE) 
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This  need  for  lumber  goes  right  along  vjith  a  statement  that  v;artime 
timber  cutting,  and  losses  by  fire,  insects  and. disease  were  about 
^©♦percent  greater  than  the  annual  timber  grovrth.    Then  too,  wood 
requirements  for  pulp  and  paper  are  oxpoctod  to  bo  greater  than  the 
pro-war  demand,,, and  imports  much  smaller. 

It's  very  likely  tliat  few  pooplp  realize  the  wide  variety  of 
permanent  jobs  connected  with- forestry.    Here  are  some  of  them: 
cutting  and  hauling,  timber,  casing  for  new  forests,  collecting 
the  gum  of  turpentine,  tr^es,  manning  lookout  towers,  maintaining 
roads,  trails  or  recreational  facilities,  and  tending  cattle'  on 
the  range*    Then  there  are  the  processing  jobs,  in  sawmills,  chemical 
works,  turpentine  stills,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  box  and  furniture 
factories.    Finally,  thi)ro*s  the  transporation  and  distribution 
of  forest  and  range  products,  and  the  serving  of  hunters,  fishermen 
and  other  outdoor,  recroation,  seekers, 

•  During  the  war,  of  course,  long-term  objectives  had  to  be 

secondary  to  v/ar  production  and  military  use  of  forest  products. 
Now,  however,  Mr,  Watts  says  the  time  has  come  to  gear,  our  program 
to  the  needs  of  an  expanded  peacetime  economy.    He  warns  against 
d-CBtructivo  cutting  practices  and  suggests  a  forestry  program 
vjhich  would  include  the  following:   (1)  Nationwide  regulation 
of  timber-cutting  and  related  forest  practices,  as  assurance  that 
the  nation*s  forests  shall  be  kept  reasonably  productive,  (2) 
Public  ownership  of  millions  of  acres  v^'hich  private  ovmers  find 
...unprofitable,  to,  hold,  or  on  which  watershed.,  recreation  or  other 
public  interest  outweigh  the  interest  6f  '  a"singl6  owner,""  (3)  '  " '  • 
Increased  government  assistance  to  f)rivate  forest  owners. 

Three  million  750  thousand  persons  are  now  working  qt  jobs 
p3?ovided  directly  or  indirectly  by  our  forests.    Stepping  this 
figure  .up  another  2-g  million,  to  make  an 'ultimate  total  of  over 
six  million  jobs,  certainly  means  a  tremendous  stop  toward  the 
goal  of  full  employment  in  the  United  States, 

*  *  *  * 

MEN  •  JO  OP  VJ5NT  TO  ^  J/Jl 

Here's  some  information  from  USDA' s  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  about  substitutes  for  vjood  developed  during  the  war  for 
packaging  and  shipping  food. 

Wood,  with  its  strength, and  its  relative  resistance  to  changes 
in  temperature  and  moisture,  has  long  b..en  of  great  vaJ.ue  for  boxes 
and  crates    used  as  shipping  containers.    However,  during- the  war, 
corrugat>-d  and  solid  fibre  shipping  containers  supplemo-ntod  the 
,   scaarce  wooden  boxes,  and  it's  believed  likely  theuse  of' these  mil 
continue,    Fiberboard  is  light,  but  sufficiently  rigid  to  withstand 
the  rigors  of  domestic  shipment.    As  for  overseas  shipment,  a  new 
fiberboard  called  V-bocxd  v^ias  devolopod.    This  is  v;c.ter-resistant , 
and  has  b..on  used  throughout  the  war  for  shipments  of  food  to  every 
part  of  the  vorldo    The  watcr-resistojit  quai.itics  o.f  V--board  are 
expected  tc     .kv.        especially  -valuaoj  v  j  ci  .liati.'ig  fres]i  fruits  and 
vegetables . 

(M  0  R  S) 
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In  shipping  citrus  fruits  from  Florida  and  Texas,  the  wire-bound 
bushel  box  is  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  the  nailed  box,  California 
still  uses  the  nailed  box  but  since  it  appears  likely;  that  lumber  for 
those  boxes  may  become  scarce  in  that  state,  a  change  is  likely. 
Mesh  b;5gs  or  other  Siiialler  containers  are  expected  to  become  vjidely 
used  for  citrus  fruits,  in  all  thr^o  ' states.     The  wooden  apple  box 
is  also  suffering  from  the  shortage  of  suitable  timber,  end  several 
new  typeg  have  buon  developed, , .fiber  boxes  and  cartons,  a  fibreboard 
basket,  also  a  pressed  . steel  box  ivhich  can  be  knocked  down  and 
shipped  flat,  to  be  used  ove'r.  again.     Then  too,  new  designs  in  apple 
boxes,  using  less  lumber  have  been  developed, 

.As  for  wooden  egg  cases. .  .these  have  been  v;idely  re-used  throughout 
the^  war,  and  trials  'have  buon  made  of  about  10  t:'^"ios  of  fiberboard 
cases,  which  are  still  under  c on,sideration:. 

These' 'are  only  a  few  cf  the.  development?  of  the  .past  few  years 
in  food  packages  and  containers.    Now  kinds  of  materials  and  new 
types  of  containers  will  be  affected  also  by  changes  in  transport'-.tion. 
It's  likely  too,,  that  the  development  of .  more  e^fficient  packaging 
materials  will  bring  a  tendency  to  pack  a  .larger  proportion  of  food 
at  or  near  the  place  vjhere  it's  grown  or  processed',  Improvemcrit 
in  quality  and  econom.y  in  handling  will  doubtless' be  the  result,,, 
all  of  which  is  favorable  to  Mrs,  Housewife,  who  does  the  marketing 
and  balances  the  budget, 

-  .        '  *    *  * 


T;J0-TJ..Y  BEi^lEFIT 


Here's  an  idea  some  of  you  broadcasters  laight  like  to  pass  along 
to  your  women  listeners,., , or  you  might  porhaps  initiate  the,  action 
yourselves,  in  some  v/omen's  club  of  which  you're  a  member.    As  you 
know,  the  need  for.  salvaged  fat  is  still  urgent.,  but  there's  no. 
longer  the  incentive  of  red  points  in  exchange  for  the  fat  turned 
in  to  butchers.    That  4?^  a  pound  can  amount  to  quite  a  lot  of  money, 
however,  and  this  money  can  bo  used  for  some  worthv/hile  project, 


favorite  charity, ,  .there' s  always  a  v/ay  to  use  money. 


In  connection  with  thlB,  incident ally, 
a  very  successful  fat  salvage  collection 
c-ampaign  is  being  conducted  all  this  month 
in  Albuquerque^  Nov;  Mexico,  hy  the  Boy 
Scouts,    It's  sponsored  by  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  money  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  New  Mexico  Boys'  Ranch,  so  that 
young  New  Mexicans  themselves  v/ill .  benefit 
from  it,    Albuquerque  happens  to  be  the  home 
town  of  Secretary  of  j-^gri culture  .-Jiderson, 
and  while  he  was  there  recently,  he  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  this  campaign,.  He 
stressed  the  fact  that  it  may  be  many  months 
before  adequate  supplies  of  fats  cjid  oils  can 
incd  for  all  uses^  :.nd  said  it  is  very  importr.nt  to  keep 
ng  and  turning  in  used  fats,     l-^  campaign  of  this  kind  would 

any  organization  v/ith  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  something 
ile  with  a  double-barrelled  purpose „ 


bo  obfa 
on  savi 
furnish 
worthwh 
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EXTENSION  BY  RADIO 


A  vory  good  vjord  wo.s  said  for  radio  rocontly,  by  M,  L,  VJilaon, 
Director  of  Extension  '.Jork,  USDA,  in  hearings -before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.    You  broadcasters  y;hose  prograins  go 
into"  rural  areas  will  bo  particularly  interested  in  some  of  Mr,  VJilson*  s 
coinments. 

Here's  one  direct  quotation:  "Radio,  in  this  age  of  communication, 
has  cane  to  be  one  of  the  great  moans  by  v;hich  farmer  a  must  get  the 
mass  of  scientific  information  they  need,  and  get  it  in  groups  a.s  • 
speedily  and  efficiently  as  they  must  ha,ve  it.    It  is  potentially 
an  even  greater  means.    Certainly  the  farmer  needs  and  wajits  radio 
for  music,  entertainment,  and  for  general  enlighteninent,  just  as  any 
other  citizen  does.    But,  even  more  importa.nt,  he  needs  it  also  , 
as  a  part  of  "His  "everyday  business  of  farming.    Farm  people  .ne$d  . 
radio,  hot  only  for  market  and  vjeather  reports  and  the  like,  but 
for  reports  on  oxperiinontal  results  and  recommendations  on' every 
one  of  the  thousands  of  topics,  or  angles,  or  segjacnts  of  scientific 
farming  and  farm  living  vjith  which  farm  people  f.ro  concerned," 

Mr,  Wilson  vjent  on  to  give  the  results  of  a  radio  survey  made 
ajnong  farm  people  last  year  in  one  North  Dakota  county,  Tliis 
survey  concerned  a  five-minute  daily  farm  radio  program  vjhich  had 
b^Oxi  on  the  air  over  a  certain  station  for  5  years,  at  1:00  HI, 
The  resulus  showed  that  every  time  the  extension  agents  went 
on  the  air,  at  least  one-third  of  all  the  farm  families  in  the 
county  listened, „, ninety-four  percent  of  the  farmers  and  eighty-one 
percent  of  the  farm  honomakors  in  the  county  hud  hoard  the  program.,, 
and  aboat  3  percent  of  the  farm  families  in  the  county  carried  out 
one  or  more  of  the  recommendation  made  on  each  broadcast.  There 
is  cer-oamly  no    question  but  that  radio  is  a  major  means  of  getting 
valuable  information  to  f-^rm  audiences, 

*  *  *  * 

OF  NOTE  IN  THE  NORTIIEx^T 


F..CTS  InSOUT'  FC'OD" 


GRAPEFRUIT, . .Today  it  rates  high  on  the  fruit  popularity  list,  but 
beck  in  the  19th  Century,"  tliis  excellent  source  of 
vit-'iTLin  C  v;as  described  as  "more  shovjy  than  useful".... 
Incidentally,  if  you've  ever  wondered  hov;  grapefruit 
got  its  name,  it's  not  because  of  any  hidden  kinship 
to  the  gTape,  but  simply  a  one-word  description  by 
early  Florida  growers  of  the  way  it  grows  on  trees,. ,  . 
in  grape-like  clusters, 

OR^IGES. «...  .i^nother  popular  source  of  that  valuable  vitr>jnin  C.,., 
H.t  one  time  in  our  history,  oranges  v/ere  found  gromng 
wild  in  Florida  -  when  that  State  v;as  settled,- - -It  is^  ■ 
surm.iscd  that  these  trees  were  the  progeny  of  specimens 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  early  dayso 


jf:    .)c  H« 


FEATURE  THESE 


Following  is  a  market-by-market  summary  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  plentiful  supply  during  the  current  vxoek.  Cabbage, 
celery  and  potatoes  are  the  headliners,  so  your  listeners  will 
probably  be  interested  in  preparation  and  buying  tips  on  this 
particular  trio  of  plcntifuls. 

This  information  is  based  on  latest  reports  by  v;ire  from  the 
U,  S,  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture's  market  reporters.    For  daily 
developments  during  the  week,  phone  your  local  market  nev/s  office. 


BOSTON 
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HilL^SLPHIi 


Beets  ^topped) 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Celery 
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Parsnips 

Rutabagas 

Turnips  ■ 
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Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
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Celery-cabbage 

Collards 
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Grapefruit 
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Lettuce 

Oranges 

Parsnips 

Potatoes 

Turnips 
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*Celery 
Cclc  ry-cabbage 
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Parsnips 
Potatoes 
Rutabagas 
Turnips 


WASHINGTON,  D,C. 
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B.JLTIMORE 


Cabb-\gc 

Celery 

Grapefruit 

Lemons 

Lettuce 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Sivect  potatoes 

Tangerines 


Cabbage 

Celery 

Grapefruit 

Lettuce 

Potatoes 


Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Grapefruit 

Orange  s 

Svjcet  potatoes 

Turnips 
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Productinn  and  Marketing  Ad:r:ini  strati  on 

Informatirn  Service 

150  Broadv;ay 

New  York  7 ,  Now  York 


ABUiro.ANT  FOODS  BENEFIT  SCHOOL  LUNCHES 


The  list  of  abundant  foods  for  February  includes  several  items  which 
are  easily  adapted  to  the  school  lunch  program,  and  vvhich  contribute  a 
great  deal  nutritionally  to  the  diets  of  school  children.  Incidentally, 
President  Truman,  in  his  state-cf-the*union  and  budget  message  to 
Congress  recently,  made  the  follovjing  stateinent  regarding  the  school 
lunch  program,     '•,,,we  should  have  available  supplementary  programs 
that  will  enable  all  our  people  to  have  enough  of  the  right  kind  of 
food,., one  of  the  best  contributions  tovjard  building  a  stronger, 
healthier  nation  would  be  a  permanent  school  lunch  ptogram  on  a  scale 
adequate  to  assure  every  school  child  a  good  lunch  at  noon," 

Getting  back  to  that  February  list  of 
abundant  foods... here  it  is:     eggs,  cabbage^ 
canned  citrus  juices,  oatiaeal,  and  heavy 
torn  turkeys;  in  many  areas  of  the  country, 
including  the  Northeastern  states,  white 
potatoes  and  fresh  citrus  fruits  can  be 
added  to  this  list, 

U3DA  suggests  to  those  responsible  for 
school  lunch  planning  that  special  attention 
be  given  during  February  to  eggs,  cabbage  and 
canned  citrus  juices.    The  ideal  lunch  for  a- 
school  child  as  you  know,  should  provide  from 
1/3  to  1/2  of  the  day's  nourishjr.ent.  The 
Type  A  Lunch,  as  it  is  termed,  either  hot  or 
cold,  includes  these  fivfe' musts:     (1)  1/2  pint 
(2)  2  ounces  of  meat,  poultry,  cheese  or  fish, 
or  one- egg,  or  1/2  cups  dry  peas,  beans  or  soybeans,,  or  4  tablespoons 
of  peanut  butter;  (3)     3/4  cup.  vegetables  and/or  fruit;     (4)  1  or  more 
slices- of  bread  or  muffins,  or  other  hot  bread  m^de  of ' whole-grain 
cereal  or  enriched  flour;   (5)  2  teaspoons  of  butter  or  fortified 
margarine.     This  is  the  lunch  for  vjhich' Schools 'c6ope fa tijig  with 
the  School  Lunch  Program  receive  a  maximum  reimbursement  of  9  cents. 

Some  of  the  suggested  Type  A  menus  for  school  lunches  might  vjell 
be  followed  by  the  hojnemaker  whose  youngsters  Come  home  to  luncheon,,, 
or  even  adapted  for  the  family  dinner.    For  instance,  here's  one  that 
certainly  Should  hit  the  spot  on 'a  cold  wi-nter  day:    Baked  stuffed  pork 
chop,  fried  cinnamon  apples,  7'-niinute  cabbage,  bread  and  butter,  milk, 
oatmeal -cookie.    And  for  a  meatless  meal,  the  " fc^llcJvJing  menu  should 
please  everybody:    Salmon  cutlets  v.'ith  broiled  grapefruit  sections; 
steamed 'buttered -beets,"  cabbage  salad  with  sour  evaporated  irdlk  dressing, 
whole  wheat  bread  and  butter,  jolly,  milk. 

The  siiapler,  Tjrpe  B  lunch,  for  which  the  ma:cimum  federal, 
reimbursement  is  6  cants,  is  planned  for  schools  having  limited 
cooking  and  serving  facilities.     This  is  not  a  complete  lunch,  and 
it's  a  good  idea  for  youngsters  being  served  this  to  bring  some  food 
from  home  to  add  to  it.    Here's  a  typic:\l  suggested  menu  for  a  Type  B 
lunch:  prune  and  cottage  cheese  salad,  escalloped  potatoes,  whole 
wheat  bread  and  butter,  milk» 


'I 


of  whole  milk  to  drink: 


(M  ORE) 


One  of  the  important  things  td  romeir.ber  about  the  School  Lunch 
Program  is  that  most  of  the. foods  are  purchased  locally.    In  this 
way,  advantage  is  taken  of  plentiful  supplies  in  loc^l  inarkets, ,« 
purchases  often  aro  ino.dc  directly  from  far.ners  in  the  area.  During 
certain  seasons,  local  produce  is  bought  and  canned  for  futiire  use. 
The  local  supplies,  hovjever,  always  are  adapted  to  the  menus  suggested 
by  USDA  Nutrition  specialists.    And  these  menus  alvriys  moot  the 
proper  nutritional  standards. 

It's  estimated  that  eight  million  school  children  in  about  47,000 
gchools  will  soon  do  receiving  the  benefit  of  school  lunches.  This 
cooperative  activity  can  play  an  important  part  in  our  national 
food  pi  c  turoi .  .through  using  our  tremendous  agricultural  production 
to  improve  the  nutrition  of  our  growing  children, 
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vmms  PORTION 


Prunes  are  the  only  dried  fruit  in  fair  supply  across  the  country 
right  now.     The  194-5  commercial  dried  prune  production  in  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  was  35  percent  mere  than  the  small  1944  crop. 
Of  the  total  supply,  civilians  were  allocated  120  thousand  tons.  This 
share  compares  with  a  pre-war  annual  consumption  of  about  105  thousand 
tons. 

About  half  of  the  supply  alloGn.tod  for  "civilians  moved  to  market 
during  the  months  from  September  to  December,     This  is  about  the  normal 
proportion  for  movement  of  supplies  in  pre-war  years. 

Prunes  supply  sugar  for  energy  Mnd  vitamins  and  minerals  to  keep 
the  body  in  good  working  oarder.   "They're  a  versatile  food  too,,, ecu 
add  flavor  and  sweetness  to  cereals  at  breaJcf ast, ,  ,make  an  excellent 
garnish  for  chicken  and  turkey. ,, .and  stuffed  with  cream  cheese  and 
nuts  are  the  salad  note  of  a  meal, 

*  *  *  * 

RE-CHECIC  ON  THE  B.^IC  SE^TEN 


Have  you  said  anything  lately  about  "the  Bardc  Seven?    Everybody  vjho 
vjas  broadcasting  or  writing  about  food  during  the  war  gave  a  lot  of 
consideration  to  the  Basic  Seven  groups  of  foods,  -nd  they  shouldn't 
be  neglected  now,    ITe  may  sometimes  forget  tb^'t  there  arc  people  who 
don't  fully  realize  their  import':jice.     Those  brond-new  homemakers, 
for  instance ,. .the  young  wives  just  starting  to  plan  and  cook  their 
own  meals, , .there' s  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  them.    And  to 
many  of  them,  the  Basic  Seven  is  likely  to  be  just  so  much  double-t'ilk. , . 
until  it's  explained cf  co>arse. 

Many  large  manufacturing  and  industrial  plants  are  continuing  to 
plan  their  cafeteria  meals  to  include  the  Basic  Scven,,.and  recently 
in  a  plant  in  Southern  California,  a  check  was  made  on  the  entire 
daily  diet  of  employees,  and  done  in  such  an  interesting  way  that 
much  interest  was  aroused  ranong  the  employees  in  eating  according  to 
the  Basic  Seven, 

(M  0"R  E) 
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One  of  USDA*  s  Industrial  Feeding  Specialists,  working  in  cooperation  vjith 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Health  Department,  developed  a  diet  rating  chart. 
This  chart  contained  space  for  each  employee  to  fill  in  a  sample  day's 
menus,  including  snacks,  to  bo  submitted  to  the  specialist  for  analysis. 
She  rated  nnd  returned  it  to  the  employee,  enclosing  v^itii  it  an  outline 
of  the  Basic  Seven  ajnd  information  on  the  specific,  value  of  each  food 
group.    An  occasional  review  of  tyi-^es  of  food  that  iuake  up  the 
Basic7and  an  explanation  of  their  importance  in  the  dcily  diet  really 
is  a  good  idea.    Even  the  experienced  j;ieal -planner  may  well  be  in 
need  of  a  refresher  course.    The  nutrition-consciousness  that  was 
aroused  during  the  vjar  years  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  die  for  lack  of 
an  occasional  "shot  in  the  arm".    Perhaps  the  follox;ing  condensed 
version  of  the  chart  used  by  this  California  concern  v411  give  you 
an  idea  for  presenting  a  brief  Basic  Seven  review  to  your  listoners. 


GROUP  I, 


GROUP  II, 


.Green  and  yellow  vegetables  -  ou'cstandingly  rich  in 
Vitamin  A,  especially  the  dark,  leafy  ones,    VitC'iran  A 
helps  prevent  night  blindness,  promotes  normal  resistance 
to  colds,  sore  throats  and  pheujnonia.     Two  servings, 
excellent;  1  serving,  good;  none,  poor, 

.Oranges,  grapefruit,  tomatoes,  or  ravj  cabbage,'  salad 
greens  -  generous  amounts  of  vitrmin  C  are  in  citrus 
fruits  and  tomatoes,  fresh  or  c-:nned.     This  helps 
maintain  health  of  entire  body,  nusclos,  bcnea,  teeth, 
blood  vessels,    2  servings,  excellent;  1  serving,  good; 
none,  poor. 


GROUP  III, 


.Potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits  -  provide  variety 
of  minerals  and  vitaiiins  for  good,  r.ll-rour.d  nutrition; 


also  bulk  for  good  digestion. 
1  serving,  good;  none,  poor. 


2  fjorvinr': 


excellent ; 


GROUP  IV.. 


GROUP  v.. 


GROUP  '/I., 


GROUP  VII 


.cMilk  end  milk  products'  -  provide  calcium  ^.nd  ribofl'.vin 
(vitamin  B2)  in  diet;  fealoium  builds  bones  and  tocth; 
riboflavin  helps  maintain  muscles.    More  than  1  pint 
milk  or  equivalent,  excellent;  1  pint  m.ilk  or  equivalent, 
good;     loss,  poor, 

o cMeat ;  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  dried  beans  or  peas,  nuts, 
peaiii't  buttero    Excellent  protein  to  keep  m.usclcs  tuned 
up  J  they  also  furnish  many  of  the  B  Vita.ain  ccinplcx 
nv.edv.d  for  steady  nerves.     2  scr'angs,  excellent; 
1  serving,  good;     none,  poor, 

ro Bread  J  flour  and  cereals  -  naturr'.lj  v;holc  grain,  enriched 
cr  restored  -  give  valuable  food  energy;  lielp  to  gix'o 
the   'pep"  needed  for  daily  activity.  1  serving  at  each 
meal  ;  ■  ovcollont ;  1  serving  twice  dailj?-,  good;  1  serving 
dai?.y.  pcorc 

cooButtcr  -nd •  fortified  margarine-,  ^;ith  added  vitamin  ^  - 
fuel  foods,  rich  in  energy;  both  help  prevent  that 
"empty  foclifig"  soon  after  eating.    At  each  meal, 
excellent;  tv;ice  daily,  good;  once  daily,  poor, 
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PACKED  IN  FOODS 


Canned  foods  vj^ro  dovolopc-d  during  the  Napoleonic 'vjc'irs,  Nicholas 
Appert,  tho  discovorur,  ivon  tho  French  Gcvornin^nt* s  12 ,-000  fr'uic  prize 
for  dGvcloping  this  way  of  preserving  food  for  use  by  French  soldiers, 
Appert  used  home-mado  bottles  and  his  cooking  tine  was  a  natter  of 
guess  vjork.    Today,  the  canning  industry  has  put  into  practice  tho 
development  of  science  and  machinery,  but  tho  original  principles 
of  Appert  are  still  follov/od, 

VJhilG  tho  production 'of  canned  foods  has  b:.-en  rapidly  increasing 
sincje  the  first  World  '.Ta.r,  peak  production  figures  were  reached  in 
ITorld  ^7ar  II,    The  Department  of  Agriculture  ostimates  that  tho 
194-5  commercial  pack  of  fruits  and  frjuit  juices... in  tin  or  glass,., 
totaled  almost  62  million  cases  (24  No,  2-^*s  ),  Fo-r  vegetables,,., 
including  soups  and  baby  foods... the  total  is  about  275  raillion 
cases (24  No,  2*s),  . 

# 

In  tho  fruit  line,  peaches,  pineapple,  fruit  cocktail,  poars 
and  apricots  account  for  the  groater  percentage  of  tho  pack.  Poaches, 
by  ths  way,  are  way  out  in  tho  lead. 

As  for  tho  canned  vcgotablo  and  vegetable  juice  pack,  tomato  ■ 
products,  peas,  soups,  baby  foods  and  vegetable  purees,  sv/eot  corn, 
baked  beans,  snap  beans,  beets,  sauerkraut  and  spinach  account  for  the 
greater  portion  of  tho  pack^    You* 11  notice  tomato  products  lead  the 
vegetable  pack,  but  tho  total  includes  catsup.,  chile  sauce,  ^nd"  tomato 
paste  as  well  as  tomato  juice  and  canned  whole  tonatoos.    The  v;holo 
tomatoes  packed  are  about  7  million  cases  under  normal  demand.  • 


Because  of  heavy  spring  frosts  in  some  areas  and  excessive  rains 
in  others  during  1945,  the  total  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
available  for  commercial  c-nning  wore  smaller  than  in  1944,  Hov;over, 
these  packs, ,  .which  vve  vvill  be  drawing  on  until  June... are  larger 
than  the  average  total  packs  in  the  pre-war  ]x  riod, . ,  ,1937--4-l.  In 
spite  of  the  smaller  supplies,  the  civilian  share  from  this  year's 
pack  will  be  greater  thcji  from  any  sinco  the  beginning  of  tho  war. 
This  is  principally  tho  result  of  sharply  reduced  military  rGquiroments 
ajid  the  end  of  Lend— Lease  shipments. 


*  *  *  * 


THE  MEAT  NCHVI 


Fariaers  marketed  livestock  in 
substantial  quantities  this  past  v;eok 
in  comparison  with  sales  during  tho 
tvv'o  strike  w^eks.    In  that  period,  production 
in  fedorally  inspected  meat  plants  was  dovm 
about  60  percent.    There  will  be  about  a 
week's  lag  before  meat  processed  during  the 
days  January  28  to  February  2  appears  on 
retail  markets.    All  in  all,  meat  supplies 
should  be  normal  by  mid-February, 

*  *  *  * 
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BEE  COLONISTS 


Now  note-  on  the  o.gricultural  front  this  yop.r  is  n.  production 
goal  for  beos,    You*vo  prcbp.bly  heard  about  poultry  Paid  livestock 
goals,  but  this  is  the  first  time  bv.os  have  been  mobilized.  An 
'  increase  of  8  percent  in  the  number  of  colonies  of  boos  in  the 
country  is  asked  by  the  U,  S,  Departinent  of  Agriculture  during  194-6 « 

This  increase  in  colonies  is  not  primarily  for  hcnoy  and  beeswax,,, 
important  though  these  commodities  are.    The  activity  of  bees  as 
pollinating  agents  is  tho  factor  behind  the  new  goal,  .  It  Sv^ems  that 
other  insects  of  this  class  are  rapidly  being  lessoned  in  number. 
Arsenic  and  other  poison  dusts  and  sprays  have. killed  map.y  insects 
that  formerly  pollinated  fruits,  vegetables  and  such  legumes  as  ■ 
alfalfa  and  clover.    As  these  decrease,  honeybcscs  are  needed  in 
larger  nuinber  than  in  former  years  to  maintain  seed  output,  "  The 
honeybee  is  the  only  pollinating  insect  whose  number  aM  location 
can  bo  controlled  by  man.    And  for  this  service  the  bees  have  a 
value  conservatively  estimated  at  10  to  20  tim^s  that  of  the  honey 
and  beeswax  they  produce. 

Despite  this  need,  beekeepers, ., except  in  fruit  areas.,. are 

rarely  paid  for  the  pollinating  value  of  their  colonies,  Biey 
must  depend  upon  the  sale  of  honey  and  beeswax  for  financial  .gain. 
For  this  reason,  the  colony  goals  have  been  di^vided  among  .the  States, 
And  the  suggested  colonj''  increases  are  largest  in  legume-production 
areas, .particularly  in  Minnesota,  Iowa  -and  the  Dakctas,  where 
the  production  of  honey  has  proved  especially  profitable  in  recent 
years,  '  " 

Beekeeping  loaders  in  many  states  have  already  acc^jpted  tho 
proposed  goals  with  enthusiasm,  and  have  started,  to  ac-auaint 
commercial  beekeepers  in  their  areas  with  the  rocoiaiiiended  goals 
afid  the  importance  of  boes  in  our  agricultural  economy, 

KEIiBY  ':ITH  RU^HN 

Another  new  drug,  with  great  healing  v  .luo,  is  en  its  way  into  the 
medic'J.  world  from  a  Regional  Research  Laboratory  of  tho  U,  S,  Department 
of  Agriculture,    This  nenv  drug  is  Rutin,  and  t.<6  Eastern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory  at  Wyndmoor,  Pennsylvania,  has  boon  carrying  on- the 
search  for  a  plant  yielding  rutin  for  the  past  two  years.    Enough  to 
meet  present  medical  needs  will  be  available  this  year,  USDA  announces. 
The  Mcdic'il  School  of  the  University  of  Ponnsylv?jiia  reports  that 
rutin  is  effective  in  tho  treatment  of  conditions  arising  from  high 
blood  pressure  associated  with  fragile  and  weakened  capillaries. 
As  you  many  know,  vjhen  weakened  blood  vessels  burst,  small  hemorrhages 
result  which,  in  case  of' the  eye  ^r  brain,  may  result  in  blindness  or 
apoplexy.    ResGorch  also  has  indicated  that  rutin  could  serve  the 
circulate  ry  system  in  much  the  sam.e  way  as  vitamin  C  does  in  assisting 
growth  and  hardness  of  teeth  and  bones. 


(M  ORE) 


It  has  b^en  disccvored  that  the  green  buckrvheat  plant  is  an  economical 
source  of  rutin,    Incidently,  tobacco  leayes  also  contain  nitin,  but 
buckwheat  contains  8  to  20  times  as  much,  and,  costs  only  a  fraction 
as  much.    Because  of  its  higher  yield  r-Jid  lower  cost,  it's  est iitiatud 
that  |10  worth  of  buclcwheat  will  produce  as  much  rutin  as  ^^1,000 
worth  of  tobacco.    The  substance  from  which  rutin  is  made  is  found 
mainly  in  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  plant.    The  crop  is 
harvested  five  w^eks  after  the  seed  has  sprouted,  and  producers 
supplying  the  plant  for  rutin  could  grow  more  than  one  crop  a  year. 
Dr.  Percy  A,  Wells,  Director  of  the  Eastern  Research  Laboratory, 
estimates  that  50,000  acres  of  buctavheat  plantings  will  be  required 
yearly  to  supply  the  drug.    He  says  the  medicinal  and  nutritional 
requirements  in  the  United  States  supplied  by  rutin  v/ill  make 
1,300,000  pounds  necessary  annually. 

This  Laboratory,  incidentally,  is  ^ne  of  those  to  vjhich  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Clinton  ilndorson  paid  special  tribute  recently,  ■  The 
occasion  was  the  1946  Goals  Adjustment  Ccnfcrence  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania^  and  the  Secretary's  talk  was  given  at  the  George 
Washington  Carver  Dinner,    He  expressed  appreciation  cf  the  fine 
work  the  Regional  Research  Laboratories  are  dJing  in  reaching  into 
the  unknown  for  nevv  knowledge  to  agriculture  and  in'dus'try.    He  srdd 
further  that  these  laboratories  have  produced  outstanding  results 
in  the  past  few  years,  particularly  during  wartime,  solving  many 
problems  for  the  iiiilitary  and  for  war  industry.     To  quote  Secretary 
Anderson's  words  directly:     "Vfliilo  such  matters  cannot  be  reduced 
to  dollars  and  cents, .  .tliey  are  beyond  that.',  ..I  am  convinced  that 
the  work  done  on  penicillin  alone,  making  this  life-saving  drug 
available  in  large  quantity,  has  repaid  the  nation  many  times  for  the 
investment  in  those  laboratories, 
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MJRNITJRE  PREFERENCES  OF  Fi-RJ.'l  F.AilLIES 


Farm  families  in  the  market  for  nev;  upholstered  furniture,,, 
and  there  are  many  c^f  them,,. have  already  put  in  their  order  for.  the 
kind  of  furniture  they  would  like  to  find  on  the  market, 

Tney  want: 

(1)  Furniture  that* s  well-scaled  to  the  average  interior.  Many 
families  who  buy  in  medium  and  lower  price  ranges  find  their 
markets  limited  to  the  very  bulky  tyr;e  of  upholstered  furniture 
that's  too  large  for  their  li^'ing  rooms, 

(2)  Seats  and  b':.cks  shaped  and  slanted  to  better  fit  average 
body  proportions, ,  .with  some  pieces  m.ade  for  the  tall  cr 
short  person, 

(3)  Furniture  that's  easily  cleaned.     They  suggest  wooden  rather 
than  upholstered  arms ...  removable  cushions,  ..the.  use  of 
"treated"  fabrics  that  clean  easily. 


(M  ORE) 
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(4)     Sturdy  framcvjcrk  ixml  clurablu  inrior  construction.    The  homemakers 
say  they  prefer  good  structural,  design  ratiicr  than  so  much 
applied  design.    In  ether  w(;rds,,  .confer t,  sturdiness . and  ease 
of  cleaning  will  count  for  more  tiian  scroll  vjork  -jid  elegant 
.  trimmings. 

Rural  consumers  listed  those  preferences  in  a  survey  conducted  by 
Extension  specialists  in  heme  furnishings  in  31  states,    Tlio  specialists 
passed  the  suggestions  on  to  the  National  Association  of  Furniture 
Manufacturers  and  to  mail  order  houses,  and  at  the  s.'^jnie  time  they 
asked  the  furniture  manufacturers  to  stress  functionally  v;ell-designod 
furniture    in  advertizing  rsid  promotional  vjcrk, 

OF  NOTE  IN  TrE  NCiR'HiEr.ST 


FOR  FISH  F.;i^ICIERS 


Now,  more  than  ever,  is'tho  time  to  talk  about  fish,^.  .especially 
bluofish  and  Spanish  mackerel,  both  top  favorites  v/ith  these  who 
like  really  good  seafood.    Latest  word  f :;r  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  U,  S,  Department  of  the  Interior  tells  us  that 
those  two  kinds  of  fish  are  very  plentiful  now  in  Northeastern 
markets, ,  .and  that  means  they* re  gc  cd  buys  for  the  penny-vase. 

Among  fresh  water  fish,  the  white  fish  from  the  Canadian  lakes 
is  most  abundant  this  •veok.    Althougli  there  are  no  ceiling  prices 
on  fresh  water  fish,  the  qur'Jitity  of  white  fish  now  . on  hand  should 
make  it  possible  to  buy  at  a  better  pi-ice  than  at  other  tim.es  of 
the  year. 

In  case  you  notice  a  scarcity  of  th^  haddock,  cod  ojid  pollock 
usually  plentiful  at  this  time  of  year,  the  reason  is  found  in  the 
30-day  old  strike  in  Boston  where  the  fisherman's  share  cf  the  catch 
is  in  dispute.    Some  thirty-five  ^f  the  boa.ts  which  usually  bring 
in  from  150,000  to  200,000  pounds  of  these  "bank"  fish  in  a  single 
trip  are  tied  up.    Consequently,  the  greater  part  of  this  week's 
haddock,  cod,  and  pollock  is  being  drawn  out'  of  freezers,  especially 
in  the  Boston  area. 

So,  for  this  week's  fish  dinners,  tell  your  listeners  that  their 

best  buys  are  bluefish,  Spanish  mackerel,  and  wjiitefish^ 

*  *  *  * 

^;l_^^^i§E,  ■'  >T->lentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  in      jor  jnarkets^ 

BOSTON  c,.. Beets,  cabbage,  celery,  grapefrait.  potatoes,  turnips 

NEW  YORK  CITYo, Beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  celery,  celery  cabbage, 
collards,  endive-chicory,  escarole,  grapefruit,  kale, lettuce, 
oranges,  parsnips,  potatoes,- radishes,  rhubard,  turnips, 
PHILADELPHIA,, o Cabbage,  celery,  enOive-chicory ,  escarole,  lettuce,  potatoes, 
rutabagas,  turnips, 

V/A3HINGT0N, B.C. Cabbage,  celery,  grapefruit,  oranges,  potatoes, sweet  pctatoes, 
PI TISBURGH, Cabbage,  carrots,  grapefruit,  lettuce,  oranges,  potatoes 

B/iLTIKMOEE  Cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  celery,  grapefruit,  lettuce, 

oranges,  potatoes,  turnips. 
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THE  ST^vfT  OF  LIFE 


■Titli  more  people  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  facing 
starvation  today  than  in  any  war  year,  the-  President  of 
the  United  States  has  called  on  Americans  to  help 
alleviate  the  v/orst  food  crisis  in  modern'  times. 

What  food  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
have  moved  into  war  torn  countries  has  boon  insufficient 
to  span  the  e^oT  widening  gap  between  minimum  needs  and 
available  supplies.    In  some  areas  abroad,  because  of  extreme 
drouglits  and  the  disruption  of  war,  crops  arc  the  short- 
est in  fifty  years.    At  present,  Whero  we  are  getting 
3,500  calories  per  person  per  day^,  tiioro  arc  some  12^ 
,  million  people  in  Europe  who  subsist  on  less  than  2:,000 
calorics  a  day.    Another  28  million  get  less 'than  lj3C0 
calories  a  day,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  largo  croups 
receive  as  little  as  1 ,OCD  calorics  a  day. 

With  brv3ad  the'  mosT"  important '  single  elci^^^      in  the  diet  of  the 
people  of  those  areas,  the  President  announced  a  nuir^ber  of  emergency 
measures  that  will  aiToct  our  record  crop  of  wheat,     Thic  President  has 
banned'  the  use''  of 'wheat  "in  alcohol'  and '  b  ier,    'He'  also"  ordered  "that  grains  •  , 
other,  than  wheat,., for  beverage  cdcohol_  be^ limited.    By  June,  this  will 
save  for  food  about  20  million  bushols  of  grain,  which'  can  be  rushed  to 
Eurppg  and  ■  the  Far  .East,    The  President  ordered,  ^^^^(at  the  quantity  of  flour 
produced  from  each  bushel  of  wheat  be  raised  to  80  p'er'cont  for  the  duration 
of  .t-t^  emergency,   ■  The  -  flour- now  goi rig _  into  our  vjhito  bread  represents 
only  a  72  percent  extraction.    By  taki^ag  m.ore'' of ''the '^vho  at  kernel  and 
thug.Qiaking  more  of  .  the  grain  availa.ble  as^ fpod,  and  by  limiting  the 
distribution  of  flour  to  amounts  essential  fcr''"civiria'n' u'sc*'  '  The 
Presidcrit  estimates  ajiotnoy  25  million  bi^shels^^f  vjheat  can  be  saved 
the  first  half  of  1946,    The  Department  of  Agriciirt'urc  will'  control 
mii;i.Qj"s'  inventcries  of  vjh^  jt^ ,  Q.nd  bakers*  and  distributors*  inventories 
of  flour  to  the  minimum  necessary 'fo'r  '''di 'st'ributi 'on' purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  orders  calling  for  the  darker  bread  and  the  ban 
on  wheat  for  alcohol  and  b>^or,_  the  ^President  called  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  additional  \fcys'' Th  which"" grain  how"  used  for 
feec^j.jjg  livestock  and  poultry  could  be  conserved  for  use  as  human  food. 
This  would  mean  the  rapid  marketing  of  heavy  hogs.    It  vrculd  al'sci  mean 
that  bv^ef  cattle  should  have  a  moderate  rather  than  a  higli  degree  of 
finisH'f'Tx'ia.t'"'mcre''"pcuI"try 's^^^  and  that  there  should  be 

more  econoir.ical  feeding  of  dairy  cattle 

Here  are  some  facts  on  our  v«/heat  suaplies.     The  194-5  v/heat  crop  in 
the  United  States  surpassed  the  billion  bushel  mark.    In  fact,  it  was 
our  largest  on  reccrdv    VJith  a  carryover  from  previous  crops,  wo  had 
a  tota;L  Sv.;-:ply  last  July  1  of  over  a  billion  4-CO  million  bushels,  By 
Janu-'.-"v-:',  c. ^:  thif-  ycar^  mere  than  half  of  tnis  huge  su-ply  had  disappoarod, 
Tlie  .r.ija.'Mrc-s  ouV-ined  by  the  President  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
con^irj'io  o'-i.?  sn.i.pments  to  the  hungiry  peoples  in  wartorn  countries  abroad 
and  to  take  care  of  essential  domestic  requirements* 

*  *  *  * 
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POULTRY  TIOTYPES 


Supplies  of  caniiGd  chicken  tJid  turkey  for  civilian  use  are  more 
plentiful  at  present  than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Poultry  processing  plants  were  greatly  expanded  to  meet  wartime 
needs  of  canned  chicken  soup  rjid  poultry.    So  popular  v;erc  these 
products  with  our  armed  forces  that  for  a  period  of  .about  seven  months 
last  year,  100  percent  of  the  output  was  for  military  purchase  only. 
You  probably  noticed  that  your  favorite  tins  or  glass  jars  of  chicken 
were  mighty  scarce  last  suminer,. 

•  ■       .         .       .  . 

The  army  ha-s  boon  out  of  the  market  for  processed  poultry 
products  since  August,  1945,  '"^^nd  since  then  all  output  has  been 
going  to  civilian  marlcets.    With  storage  holdings  of  chicken  and 
turkey  the  highest  in  history,  the  consumers'  ability  to  gob 
canne<i  poultry  meat  in  the  future  months  should  be  limited  orJ.y 
by  demand  J 

Poultry,  canned  or  fresh,  is  something  everybody  likes .-and  canned 
chicken  can  be  a  life-saver  to  a  busy  homomaker,  whether  she  stays 
at  home  or  has  a  career  outside.    It  lends  itself  to  servin?  in  dozens 
of  different  styles.., and  a  can  or  two,  or  a  jar  of  chickG/.v  w  ll  meet 
the  problem  of  the  unexpected  guest  with  the  greatest  of  ease  •  On 
a  busy  day,  canned  chicken  can  appear  on  the  f-^niily  dinner  table 
too,. .and  if  it's  flavored  ivith  distinction,  the  home  folks  should 
bo  much  intrigued. 

No  doubt  you  have  favorite  poultry  recipes  in  your  files,  or  in 
your  mind,  to  suggest  to  your  listeners.    You  might  refer  to  your 
copy  of  USDA' s  book  "Poultry  Cooking",      This  book  givos  sone 
recipes  you  miglit  aLmost  consider  adventures  in  cockingr  ^ .Curried 
Fowl  with  Carrots  and  Coconut,  for  instance,  and  a  delicious  Chicken 
Chop  Suoyc    And  of  course, ' there  are  the  old  standbySu , .croquettes , 
chicken  scuffle,  A  la  king,  and  so  forth. 

Furt]:e-rncro J  you  migiit  give  variety  to  your  chickon-cooking 
suggestions  by  doing  a  bi-t  of  research  on  recipes  from  other  countries. 
For  instance,  from  the  Netherlands  Fact  Indi^^s  there  arc  several 
wonderful  chicken  recipes, .. .Curried  Chicken  with  Fried  Rice  for 
instance;  also  Cubed  Chicken  with  Spicy  Popper  Sauce,    China  gives 
us  chicken  with  mushr-^oms  and  vegetable Sr    iui  Egyptian  combination 
of  chicken  with  okra  and  tomatoes  mi^it  almost  ba  a  native  of  cur 
southernstates.,    TliCre*  s  lots  of  interesting  program  Jcaterial  on 
poultry  which  you  can    m.ake  up  without  too  much  trouble. 


*  *  *  * 
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TOIviATO  JLTICE  VS.  TOilATOES 


With  the  CGipjnerdial  pack  considerably  snaller  this  year  than  last, 
«   homemakers  sometimes  ask  whether  tomato  juice  can  replace  tonatces 
successfully  in  a  soup,  sauce,  ;.:r  brJced  dish. 

Yes,  say  food  specialist  of  USDA' s  Bureau  of  Pierian  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics,    Juice  can  be  used,  provided  large  pieces  of  tomato 
.aren*t  important  to  the  looks  oxid  flavor  of  the  food  when  served. 

If  a  recipe  calls  for  tomatoes,,  juice  can  be  used,  moas'are  for 
measure.     But  don't  C'Vcrlook  the  seasoning  ojigle.  Commercially 
canned  juice  often  contains  spices  as  well  as  salt,., the  label  en 
a  can  tells  the  ingredients.    So  you  may  vjant.  to  go  liglit  when 
adding  more  seasoning, 

IfJhen  the  dish  is  done,  the 
food  specialists  say  ycu  can  expect 
a  different  look  in  a  dish  made 
with  tomato  juice.    Instead  of  the 
bright  red  and  vjhite  say,  spaghetti 
with  tomatoes,  juice  gives  the  dish 
an  overall, light  orange  tint. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  from 
the  Bureau  about  adding  to^jicxj^oes 
to  meat  st^uidbysj  where  tomato 
•juice  can  be  used  equally  well, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience; 

Add  1  cup  fresh  or  canned 
tom.atoes  to  your  favorite  recipe 
for  a  1^  pound  meat  loaf  that  calls  fpr  about  1  cup  of  soft  bread 
crumbs  as  a  binder, 

Fcr  extra  flavor  and  moistness  in  ground  meat  patties,  add 
3/4-  cup  fresh  or  canned  tomatoes  to  1  pound  ground  beef.    Add  ^  cup 
uncooked,  quickcooking  oats  as  the  binder,  and  season.    This  combination 
has  a"different"  flavor,  and  it  helps  stretch  1  pound  of  meat  to 
serve  six, 

P(  ur  2^  cupo  frosh  cr  canned  to.'.-iatcos  over  a  pot  roast  thjc 
last  hour  of  cc'Cking*    It  mal©sa  delicious  gravy,  espociiJLy' if  a 
clove  of  garlic  and  a  little  thyme  are  c.iolccd  with  the  meat. 

Tomatoes  are  a  "must"  for  .Spanish  ster\k,    P^ur  2^  cups  fresh 
or  canned  tomatoes  over  the  browned  laoat  and  add  chopped  onion  and 
green  pepper.    Season  vjith  salt  and  popper.    Cook  until  tender. 


*  *  *  * 
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TrIS  BEAN  BAG»  S  SI'.I/'iLLER 


The  1945  harvest  of  dry  beans  .-^nd  peas  was  not  as  plentiful. as 
expected  because  of  bad  weahter  during  the  production  scasoni    As  a 
result,  all  claimants. . .civilian,  military  and  foreign       are  going 
tc  bo  allocated  less  of  these  two  crops  tlian  they  could  use»  The 
smaller  share  cf  dry  neas  for  civilians  probably  won't  be  as 
noticeable  as  that  for' dry  beans  in  this  country, , ,f or  it'll  be 
at  least  January,  1947,  before  dry  boans  will  appear  in  cnplo 
quantities  in  grocery  stores.    The. note  of  caution,  then,  is  to 
go  easy  on  recipes  calling  for  the  use  of  dry  beans,,, Tliis,  so 
we  don't  cut  too  deeply  into  the  supply  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  in  fhis  country  who  use  boans  as  a  major  protein  food  in  . 
their  diets. 

For  the  first  throe  months 
of  "this  year,  there  are  slightly 
mere  than  3  million  bags  of  dry 
beans'  to  be  allocated.    Last  year 
in  the  some  period,  over  3  million 
bags  were  used,     Bi.it^  of  this 
smaller  available  amount,  civilians 
will  be  getting  the  major  share,,, 
over  two  tliirds  of  the  supply. 
This  is  well  bo  low  our  cstiinated 
demand,  but  more  than  we  had  the 
first  quarter  of  last  year. 

The  remaining  third  of  the 
dry  be;?ns  for  allocation  will  be 
going  to  c'>Ar  military  services,  U,  S,  Territories,  UMiRil,  and  various 
commercial  claimants  v;ho  normally  get  supplies  from  tliis  country,     ;  - 
Because  of  the  short  crop,  these  first  quarter  allocations  for  export 
were  below  tho  quantity  requested. 

Total  all' cations  of  dry  peas  for  this  quarter  of  tho  year 
amount  to  some  1  million  bags, ,  .slightly  less  than  v:as  used  during 
the  snmo  morths  last  year.    The  civilian  share  of  tiiis  is  100 
thousand  bags.    That's  Only  about  a  third  the  amount  vjo  used  during 
the  same  months  in  1945,  but  no  inconveniences  arc  expected  since 
dry  peas  are  not  a  main  staple  in  U,  S.  diets.    The  rei;iaining 
supply  is  for  the  militcxy  services  and  for  exports  and  shipments. 

*  *  *  * 

SILWGOING  SOKniUSSS 


There  was  good  ncv/s  from  OPA  a  few  days  ago  for  tho  people  who've 
boon  having  a  hard  time  finding  work  clothes  for  mcfio    Sow-oral  millions 
of  surplus  chambray  shirts,  utility  shirts,  jackets.,  trousers,  and 

dungaree  trousers,  all  made  for  tho  Navy,  were  offered  for  sale,  from 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  by  the  War  Assets  Corporation,    They  were 
offered  only  to  v;holesale  buyers  and  retailers,  and  in  a  short  time,,, 
if  not  already, . .these  clothes  should  be  available  at  retail  stores. 


(M  ORE) 
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Fiirthprmorc ,  ovory.  garment ,  when  sold  at  retail,  must  carry  a  tag  with 
with  OPA  retail  ceiling  price.    In  the  case  of  the-'-ghir'ts-V' "this  "price 
is  $1.05;  the  utility  jackets  and  utility  trousers  ivill  have  ceilings 
of  $1»75;  the  ceiling  price  of  "che  dungaree  trousers  will  be  $1,50, 
The  sljirts  are  of  plain  weave  carded  cotton  and  the  dungaree  trousers 
of  cottoQ  .denim,  bcth  in  indigo  blue;  the  jackets  and  utility  trousers 
are  of  , cotton  twill,  in  olive  drab.    These  are  just  the  kind  of  garnionts 
needed  by  both  farm  and  city  v;orkers,  but  lately  it's  boon  a  case  of.,» 
try  and  got  *emt  ,  .  • 

You  know,  of  course^  that  OPA  and-  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration  are  working  together  now  to  bring  back  to  the  retodl 
stores  about  90  items  of  Ici-/  fehd  mediums-prided -clothing.  These 
are  now  beginning  to  appear  on  the  market,  and  will  bear  a  price 
tag  or  stomp,  put  on  at  the  factory,  shov;ing  the  exact  OPA  ceiling 
price,    i^ong  the  garments  being  manufactured  under  this  program 
are  cotton  dresses  for  grown-ups  and  children,  vromen's  cotton  slips, 
menVs  cotton  undershorts,  toddlers'  wool  snow  or  ski  suits,  rnd  rayon 
slips  for  misses  and  women, 

VJhile  tha.  moderate-priced  clothj.ng  picture  is  far  from  bright  as 
3^eat,  there's  certainlj''  a  ray  of  sunshine  beginning  to  show  on  the 
horizon, 

*  '  » 

HOIIE  H;JvT)ICRxaFT-SIiORTAGES. ,  vJHY 

You  have  probably  noticed  in  letters  fj^om  your  listeners, .  .in 
home  handicraft  circles, , .these  days, . .complaints  center  on  two 
shortages, . .yarn  for  vrool  rugs  and  cane  for-  chair  . seating, 

.  The  prospect  that  these  materials  v;ill  be  in  gcod  supply  in  the 
near  future  is  not  brigiit.    Here's  the  explanation  given  by  Miss  Reba 
Adams,  Extension  specialist  in  home' industries,  U,  S,  Departr:ent  of 
Agriculture, 

IVhile  the  stockpile  of  rav;  wool  is  ojnple , , ,  the  combination  of  a 
tremendous  demand  and  o,  shortage  of  labor  a  Id  up  'to  a  tight  situation 
in  year.    The  textile  mills  are  giving  finely  .women  yarns  priority 
over  other  yarns  because  tho  finely  xvoven  yarns  are  in  greater  demand, 

> Home  handicraf tors  are  asking  particularly  about  cane  for  seating 
in  antique  chairs.     The  sunply  of- this  erne  depends  upon  imports.  Most 
of  it  comes  from  tho  Gclobos  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  '  Som.c  cC 
it  comes  from  Africa,    tJartime  controls  were  lifted  October  1  and  cane,  ; 
is  new  free  to  crme  into  this  ccuntry,  but  cargoes  are  loaded  with 
mere  urgent  products,    Tlie  little  cane  that  is  shipped  gees  to 
institutions  for  the  blind  and  to  veterans'  hospitals  for  therapuetic  : 
v;ork.    So  it  looks  as  though  the  home  handicrafter;;  Ivave  to  v/ait 

av/hile.    Cane  prcbably  vdll  not  be  en  the  ma'rket  In  f^ood  supply  before 
August  ,and  September,  "  • 

There  is. .  ,hov;ov3ro-.  .a  synthetic  cane  that  comes  in  sizes  comparable 
to  tho JO  of  natural  cane.    It's  made  of  plastic  and  said  to  bo  stronger 
than  natural  cane,  but  the  price  is  higher^ 

*  *  *  * 


OF  NOTE  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 


GL/UOim  GROUP  OF  THE  BASIC  SEVENv;-      ■  "  ^ 

VWienever  the  talk  turns  to  food,  it's  a  pretty  sure  bet  that  the 
Glamor  Group  of  the  Basic  Seven  —  meat,  fish,  poultry  or  eggs  —  will 
take  the  .conversation©!  'spotlight.    And  these  days,  that  kind  of 
conversation  makes  very  pleasant  listening,  what  with  meat  supplies 
on  tlie  road  to  normal,  and  VJith  poultry,  eggs,  and  fish  definitely 
in  the  plentiful  category^ 

Any  mention  of  fresh  fish  this  week  should  include  a  boost  for 
the  tender  white  fleshed  fluke,  novj  in  abundru-ice  in  Northeastern 
markets,„,Xli;ii-djintally.,..  whenever  thi,.S:particular.,i'.i-6h'  is  served-, 
the  iazy  fish  eater  can  cicme  in  to  his_own,  fcr..£Lulce  is  practically 
bonefree.    Another  good  fresh  fish  buy  this  week,  according  to  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  thc.U,S,Departirient  of  the  Interior,  is 
whiting  -  lean,  scft-neatod,  and  delectably  m.ild~f lavored* 

As  for  cooking  tips  on  these  two  types  of  fish,  the  Fishery 
Council  tells  us  that  whiting  lends  itself  nicely  to  broiling  or 
baking,  and  fluke  is  excellent  for  broiling, 

*  *  *  * 


ACCENT  ON  CELERY 


Good    news  at  Northeastern  vegetable  counters  this  vroek  is  celery. 
Supplies  are  plentiful  and  prices  arc  reasonable.     So  when  you're 
giving  f^od  tips  this  week,  make  it  a  point  to  give  celery  a  mention. 

As  to  what  constitutes  the  best  size  and  type  to  choose,  that 
depends  on  the  homemaker's  needs.    Generally,  the  most  desirable 
celery  is  of  medium  length,  thickness  and  solidity,  \n.th  stalks 
that  are  brittle  enough  to  snap  easily,    A  company  dinner  will 
probably  call  -for  celery  with  large  hoaifts,  but  if  it's  just  a 
meal  for  the  home  folks,  fresh  stalks  in  good  condition  should 
fill  the  bill  nicely,  even  if  the  hearts  arc  snaj.l.    And  don't 
shun  those  outer  stalks;  they'll  come  in  handy  for  such  dishes 
as  creamed  celery,  braised  celery,  or  cream  of  celery  soup. 

For  those  who  arc  watciiing  tneir  weight,  celery  is  a  very 
satisfactory  "filler-upper"  at  mealtime.    This  crunchy  vegetable 
carries  only  22  calories  in  an  edible  portion  of  100  grams,  Tha 
same  amount  of  canned  orange  juice  cont-^'iins  55  calories  and  of 
thin  lamb,  202  calorics.    Remind  your  listeners,  too,  that  calcium 
and  phosphorus  are  among  the  inpcrtant  minerals  contained  in 
celery. 


5jC      I^C  3j» 


fs/lIurs  these 


Follcwirig  is  '1  market-by-niaricet  surunary  of  the  fi^ijt.s.  and  vegetables 
in  plentiful  supply  during  the  current  vjeok.    This  inf cicmaticn  is 
based  on  latest  .reports  by  v;ire  fj?om  the  U,  S,  Department  of 
Agriou  Iturc* s  market  reporters.    For  daily  developments  during  the 
week,  phone  your  local  market  nov;s  office. 


BOSTON 


Beets 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Esc are le 

Grapefruit 

Parsnips 

Potatoes 

Rhubarb 

Rutabagas 

Turnips  ■ 


IJEu  YORK  CITY 

Snap  beans 
Beets 

Broccoli  robe 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflov;er 

Celery 

Celery  cabbage 

End  i ve-ch  i  c  cr  y 

Grapefruit 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Orang'^s 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Riiubarb 

Turnips 


HiII..''uD2LPHIA  . 

Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
■  Celery  cabbage 
Collards 
Grapefruit 
Kale 
Parsnips 
Potatoes 
Rutabagas 
llirnip  s 


I'L^SHINGTON,  D-G. 


PITT33URC2I 


3;iTIi:I0RE 


Celery 
Collards 
Grapefruit 
Kale 

Mustard  greens 
Oranges 
Potatoes 
Spinach 


Snap  beans 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Lettuce 

Potatoes 


.Snap  beans 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
Grapefruit 
Lettuce 
Oranges 
Potatoes 
Svrcet  potatoes 
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Radio  ttound'up 

'/C^'^^^f^^W  service  for  Direetorj  of 
Women's  Radio  Programs 

February  1^, 
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INTRODUCING. ..80  PERCENT  BREAD 


It's  here... it's  new... and  it's  good!    Sounds  like  an  advertising 
slogan,  doesn't  it?    The  product  in  question  is  the  new  bread  of  the 
land..»made  from  the  80  percent  flour  decreed  by  the  President's  directive 
of  Feburary  6th.    ^  sample  batch  of  the  flour  has  been  milled,  some 
sample  loaves  of  the  bread  have  been  baked  at  USDa's  Research  Center 
at  Beltsville, . .and  both  were  displayed  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  other  day.    And  here's  the  concensus  of  one  group  of  press  and  radio 
people  who  looked,  touched  and  tasted: 

In  the  first  place,  it  isn't  dark,.. it  isn't  gray,.. it's  really 
just  a  slight  creamy  white.    The  texture  is  about  the  same  as  our 
present  bread,  by  actual  comparison ...  though  the  loaf  of  nev/  bread 
didn't  rise  quite  as  high  as  the  other.    As  for  the  flavor,  everybody 
who  tasted  it  reported  that  they  liked  it  better... it  seemed  just  a 
bit  more  full-bodied.    It  isn't  at  all  like  wholewheat  bread  in  flavor, 
or  cracked  wheat,  or  any  other  of  the  darker  breads  v/ith  which  vie're 
familiar.    It  doesn't  even  have  that  wheaty  or  nutty  flavor  vre  anticipated. 
If  you  were  served  a  slice  of  the  new  bread  v;ithout  knowing  what  it  was, 
it  doesn't  seem  likely  you^d  notice  any  difference  between  that  and  the 
present  72  percent  bread,  ,^    


SAVE  THE  BREaD 


...  The  .President 's    recent  ■  statement 'about -the 'world 'Wheat  shortage-, 
and  his  instructions  to  government  departments  to  take  drastic  steps 
tq  .save  wheat,  made  it  clear  that  it '  s -going 'to -be  up -to 'all  of  us-- to 
put  a  conservation  program  into  effect  immediately.    You  broadcasters 
can  JDe  of  tremendous  help  in  this  activity,'  'vdth  your  large-  audiences 
of  home-makers  who  depend  on  you  for  information  and  helpful  suggestions. 
No.  doubt  you  have  many  ideas  of  your  own  about  -bread  cons,  rvation,  -  but  • 
probably  you'll  be  interested  in  some  conservation  suggestions  made  in 
a  r,e.cent  radio  broadcast  by  Dr.  Hazel  K-.  Stiebling,  Chief  of  the -Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics, 


Dr.  Stiebling  pointed  out  that  if  every  American  family  would  save 
ju;3.t,  half.- a  slice  of  bread  a  day,  it  would  mean  a- daily  serving  cf  half  - 
a  million  pounds  of  bread.    She  suggested  eating  an  extra  potato  occasionally 
instead  of  the  second  slice  of  bre£.d>- and' remarked- that- a- small  potat*  •  - 
is  about  equal  in  food  value  to  a  slice  of  bread,  and  has  the  additional 
adyafitage  of  containing  some  Vitam_Ln- Cv  •  another- substitution  might  be  ■ 
at  breakfast,  according  to  Dr,  Stiebling, . ,a  bowl  of  oatmeal  in  place 
of  all-;  or  part  of  the*  usual  sdrvi'hg  6-f  ' toast,  •  And  -  she- warned  against  ■ 
the  serving  of  too  much  bread  at. each  meal,  reminding  us  that  bread  left 
oh  plates  to  become  dry  is  soni^tijnes  thrown  av.;ay.    If  bread  docs  dry  out, 
there  are  dozens  of  ways  to  use  it,  of  course,  French  toast,  cheese  toast, 
milk  toast .. .cheese  souffle,  scalloped  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
scalloped  apples,  bread  pudding, , those  are  only  a  few  of  the  uses  for  dry 
bread  or  crumbs.  Incidentally,  when  you're  talking  about  bread  pudding. 


(More) 
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why  not  suggest ,  glamorizing  it  a  bit.  with  nuts  and  raisins^  t  preserved 
fruit,  bits  of  left-over  jelly,  .'.or  by  turning  it  into  a  chocolate 
pudding  with  the  addition  of  cocoa  or  baking  ch'ocoiate?    There  are  also 
the  familiar  uses  for  bread  crumbs, .. coating  foods  for  frying,  topping 
dishes  for  baking,  stuffing  'chickens  and  turkey,  or  combining  with  meat, 
to  stretch  the  meat. 

The  main  idea  to  get  across  to  your  listen«^rs  now  is  that  we 
mustn't  throw  away  a  slice,,,not  even  a  crust  of  bread... it *s  a 
vitally  important  food... a  principal  article  in  the  diet  of  millions 
of  hungry  people  all  over  the  world,' 

■i'f  -5;- 

,  FOOD  OF  THE  TORLD 

The  world  food  problem  and  its  causes  are  covered  in  a  recent  report 
from  USDA*s  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Here  is  a  brief 
resume  which  may  be  of  value  to  you  as  background  material  for  some  of 
your  broadcasts  on  food.    The  information  comes  from  agricultural  attaches 
and  othpr  U.S.  foreign  service  officers  stationed  abroad,  from  reports  of 
foreign  governments  and  our  occupation  authorities,  and  from  background 
information  in  the  files  of  USDA. 

The  chief  causes  behind  the  problem  are  these:     (1)  total  world 
food   pi^oidotion  in  194-5  was  down  12  percent  per  person  below  the  prewar 
level... this  reduction  being  chiefly  in  countries,  normally' depending  on 
imports;  (2)    The  distribution  of  food  in  \vartorn' nations  was  seriously 
disrupted • 

The  United  States  and  Canada,  the  British  Isles  and  the  Middle 
East  are  reported  to  be  the  only  large  areas  where  food  production  in 
1945  was  relatively  favorable.    ^t*s  interesting  to  note.,  incidentally, 
that  in  the  United  States  we're  producing  about  I/3  more  food  than  the 
prewar  average,  and  we're  eating,  more,  per  person,  than  in  any  previous 
year.    During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  in  many  other  countries, 
howevsr  ,  food  shortages  are  expected  to  be  very  serious,  in  some  instances 
approaching  starvation  levels.    In  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Finland, 
and  segments  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania,  the  diets  nf 
the  people  are  already  greatly  deficient,  and  they're  beginning  to  show  the 
effects  of  malnutrition,  hunr-^er , .  .even    Starvation;    Greece,' France, 
Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  Norv/ay,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg  and 
Belgium  face  a  considerable  decline  in  their  already  restricted  diets.  In 
continental  Europe,  the  only  countries  having  diets  approximating  prewar 
levels  are  Denmark  and  Sweden, 

You  see,  after  VJ-Day,  food  rations  in  .-'lany  of  the  countries  so  short 
of  food  were  increased,  as  they  expected  lai:ger  imiports  immediately.  These 
have  not  materialized,  however,  which  makes  the  present  restriction  of  rations 
absolutely  necessary.    The  OFAR  report  poixits  out  that  food  production  in 
the  1945-4^  season  in  continental  EurCpe  is  25  percent  below  prewar  levels, 
chiefly  because  of  wartime  shortages  of  labor  and  materials  and  tlie  severe 
drought  in  many  parts  of  southern  Europe  and  North  .^frica.  Unfavorable 
growing  conditions  also  are  reported  from  several  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries  and  other  areas,  including- Japan,    It's  expected  that  the  world 
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production  of  food  will  increase  in  194^-47^  barring  unfavorable  growing 
conditions  or  drought.  •  It  is  certain", "  though^  that  production  still  will 
be  below  prewar  levels. 

Vi/ith  reference  to  the  types  of  food. .  .there's  been  a  decided  decline 
in  the  staples,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  rice  and  sugar,  and  sharp  reductions 
in  fats  and  oils,  eggs,  meat  and  dairy  products.     It  should  be  taken  into 
consideration"  also  that  reserve  stocks  are  low.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
about  the  only  possibility  of  increase  in-  animal  proteins  during  194° 
is  an  expected  increase  in  the  fish  catch.  •  The  fishing  rounds  of  the 
North  Atlantic  are  being  reopened,  and  the  coijntries  which  use  a  great 
deal  of  fish  in  their  diet  are  trying  to  rehabilitate  their  fishing 
industries . 

The  foregoing  makes  it  easy  to  understand  v;hy  President  Truman  is 
calling  on  us  in  this  country  to  conserve  our  fond,  to  make  it  go  farther, 
and  to  share  it  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 


FORK  FOR  OTERSiAS 

ViJhile  hog  marketing  is  now  at  a  seasonal  peak,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  going  to  be  buying  more  pork  and  lard  for  shipment  to  needy 
countries  abroad.  •  Purchases  will  be  made  under  arrangements  similar  to 
those  in  effect  during  the  war ..  .that  is,  by  Vvar  Food  Order,  Effective 
February  10,  Federally-inspected  packers  in  ail  out  eleven  Southern  States 
will  set  aside       percent  of  the  live  weight  of  the  hogs  slaughtered  each 
week.     They  will  also  reserve  a  certain  percentage  of  the  lard  they  produce 
...5  percent  of  the  live  weight  of  hogs.    This  means  that  about  a  sixth 
of  our  total    output  of    pork  and  pork  products  and  about  a  third  of  our 
lard  wil'l  be  for  Government  purchase. 

There  have  been  no  set-aside  orders  in  effect  on  pork  and  pork  products 
since  last  September ...  but ' the  Government  has  been, pur chasing  some  pork 
on  the  open  market  for  shipment  abroad.    The  new  measures  v/ere  taken  to 
increase  pur'chases  and  to  meet  urgent  foreign  needs. 


BEATING  TH5  SUGaR-BEET  PROBLEM'  ' 

VJhen  the  American  housewife  is  feeling  a  little  sorry  for  herself 
because  she  doesn't  have  as  much  sugar  as  she'd  like,  probably  she  doesn't 
realize  that  her  situation  would  have  been  still  sadder  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  some  of  the  sugar  beet  research  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture, 

During  Y/orld  V/ar  I  efforts  were  made 'to  increase  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  this  country.    There  were  many  complications,  however— difficulties 
in  getting  beet  seed  from  Europe,  disease,  the  high  cost  of  labor,  and  so 
forth,     Furtherirtore,  the  sugaj;*..  beet  normally  requires  gro^^rth  in  two  seasons 
to  produce  a  seed  crop,  and  this  added  greatly  to  the  expense  of  producing 
sugar.'  '     •  . 

(More) 


At  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Federal  and  State 
scientists,  all  working  together,  discoverd  back  in  1922  that  sugar  beets 
planted  in  the  fall  remained  alive  throughout  the  winter  in  the  naild 
climate.  This  meant  that  they  oroduced  seed  the  second  year  without  being 
stored  and  re-planted.    By  I920  this  system  of  seed  growing  had  been 
developed,  and  since  then  Federal  plant  scientists  have  adapted  the 
method  to  other  sugar-beet  growing  area.    Furthermore,  the  extensive  hand 
labor  formerly  required  has  been- replaced  by  ira chine  operations,  which  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  seed  production. 

USD^  estimates  the  entire  cost  of  developing  this  new  method  of  grow- 
ing sugar  beet  seed  at  about  $400,000.    It  was  a  good  investment  though, 
as  the  3''early  value  will  be  fully  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

-X-  -it 

PASS  THE  CITRUS  JUICE 


The  world  citrus  crop  for  1945-4^  Is  the  largest  on  record,  USDA's 
Office  of  Foreign  ^agricultural  Relations  reports.    The  3*^  major  citrus- 
growing  countries  will  have  produced  335  million  boxes,  it  is  estimated, 
compared  with  last  year*s  32O  million.    The  prospective  citrus  crop  con- 
sists   of  243  million  boxes  of  oranges,  tangerines  and  mandarins,  bG 
million  boxes  of  grapefruit,  and  2b  million  boxes  of  lemons,  It*s 
interesting  to  note,  incidentally,  that  while  grapefruit  originated  in 
the  Orient,  practically  all  the  grapefruit  in  the  v;orld  is  now  grown 
in  the  United  States.., so  are  about  half  the  lemons,  and  approximately 
45  percent  of  the  oranges, 
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VEGETABLE  HEADLIMER 


There's  likely    to  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  cauliflower  in  most 
markets  these  days,  of  excellent  quality.    This  is  the  winter-grown 
cauliflower,  chiefly  from  California  and  Arizona, , .with  some  from  Texas 
and  Oregon,    The  crop  is  about  10  percent  greater  than  last  year's  winter 
crop.    You'll  do  well  to  suggest  it  as  a  delicious  addition  to  wintertime 
meals,  cooked  or  raw  in  salads,'   And  remember .. .if  it's  being  cooked, 
it  shouldn't  stay  on  the  fire  too  long.    Over-cooked  cauliflaver  losoa 
not  only  its  delicate  flavor  but  its  sno^vy  white  color, 

-X- 

HOSIERY  HINTS 


Here  are  a  couple  of  hints  from  clothing  specialists  of  USDA  about 
hosiery  care  and  preser-^ation.    Maybe  they'll  help  some  of  your  listeners 
in  postponing  the  day  when  they  go  around  stocking-less  because  they  just 
can*t  buy  a  new  pair  of  hose? 

(1)    Ravel  some  yarn  from  an  old  stocking,  to  get  the  best  possible 
mending  thread  for  snags  and  runs  in  hose.    The  stocking  yarn  is  of  lighter 
v;eight  than  ordinary  mending  thread,  and  will  be  less  conspicuous.  Thread 
fron-  old  nylon  sto..kLngs  (if  anybody  has  them  old  enough  to  be  retired) 

(More) 


makes  the  best  and  strongest  mend,  but  a  heavy,  not-so  sheer  rayon 
stocking  gives  an  excellent  thread  for  mending, 

(2)      Since  many  girdles  are  now  made  with  tape  instead  of  .elastic 
garters,  it's  a  good  idea  to  substitute  elastic  you  buy  by  the  yard 
for  this  tape.    This  will  increase  the  "give"  and  cut  down  on  runs 
from  the  top  of  the  stocking.    Also,  since  the  metal  grips  on  many 
present-day  garters  are  of  low  quality  and  likely  to  cut  the  stock- 
ing, replacing  them  with  higher  quality  grips  from  old  girdles  is 
a  very  good  idea, 

-X- 

FEBRUARY  CROP  REPORT 


The  February  Crop  Report,  just  released  by  USDA*s  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  states  that  American  farmers  are  preparing  in 
the  194^  crop  year  to  make  a  peacetime  contribution  which  v/ill  compare 
well  with  their  wartime  efforts.    The  total  acreage  goal  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  acreage  planted  in-  1945 •    The  weather  is  the  greatest  . 
question  m.ark. 

It's  of  interest  to  note  that  the  combined  citrus  crop  will  not 
only  exceed  last  year's,  but  will  be  half  again  as  large  as  the  1934~43 
average,    ililk  production  in  January  was  9  percent'  above  the  10-year 
(1935~44)  January  average.    Farm  poultry  flocks  laid  more  eggs  in 
January  194^  than  in  1945 j  t>ut  production  was  not  quj.te  up  to  the 
January  1944  record.     In  the  South,  winter  crops  v/ere    growing  slowly 
because  of  the  cold,  wet  soil,  but  some  progress  v/as  reported.  Inclement 
weather  also  caused  some  damage  to  cotton  and  corn,  although.  ■thie"h:irvest 
continued.     There  was  a  sharp  increase  in  the  movement  of  wheat  from 
farmers  te  markets  in  the  first  half  of  January,  but  transportation 
difficulties  slowed  it  down  later,  .  Livestock  are  holding  up  vrell  on 
Western  ranges.    Northern  winter  ranges  are  mostly  open,  with  good  feed 
.available,  but  feed  is  short  in  the  Southwest. 

BAE  concludes  a  summary  of  this  report,  by  saying  that  from  the  -lOOth 
meridian  eastward,  prospects  appear  average  or  better.    In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Northern  mountains  areas,  prospective  irrigation  water 
supplies  are  for  the  m.ost  part  ample.     In  the  great  plains  area, 
particularly  the  Southern  portion,  prospects  leave  something  to  be 
desired.,    VJhile  details  of  farmers*  intentions  to  plant  are  not 
available  before  karch,  everything  indicates  that  farmers  are  .y;ell 
up  with  their  fall  and  winter  work,  and  with  their  preparations  for 
the  194^  crop  season. 


<-  ^ 
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OF  NOTE  IN  TH'Er  NORTHEAST 


TURN  TO  TURNIPS 


V/ith  myths  being  exploded  on  every  side,  it  would  seem  that  we  could 
also  let  f^o  of  that  old.  one  about  np.t.  get  ting  blood  out  of  a  turnip.  But 
before  you  relegate  it  to  the  place  reserved  for  discarded  proverbs,  'twould 
.  be  best  to  .turn  to  the  nutritional  aspects  of  the  turnip,  for  there's  where 
the  blood-building  qualities  lie.    At  any  rate,  large  servings  of  this 
intriguingly  different-tasting  vegetable  provide  vitamins  and  minerals 
v/hich  have  a  lot  to  do  with  making  good  blood  in  the  body. 

Take  a  pound  of  turnips  -  now  plentiful  in  Northeastern  markets  -  in  fact, 
take  them  home,     ■'■hen  cook  them  properly"  as  quickly  and  in  as  little  water 
as  possible.     That  way,  the  turnip  offers  many  desirable  nutritive 
contributions.     Like,  for  instance,  calcium. , .especially  if  you *ve. been  thrifty 
and  saved  the  tops,    And  if  you're  interested  in  vitamin  A,  you'll  get  some 
of  that  too  -  much  more  if  you've  been  able  to  get  the  tops,    as  for  health  - 
giving  vitamin  C,  that's  in  turnips  too.., again,  more  in  the  tops. 

The  turnip  is  a  talented  vegetable,  though  some  cooks  limit  its 
appearance  to  one  or  two  sober  dishes.    Try  them  raw,  for  example,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  additional  vitamin  G    you'll  be  getting  that  way.  Not 
only  are  they  extra-nutritious  when  served  uncooked,  but 'they  add  tangy, 
wholesome  flavor  to  salads  and  relishes,  served  either  diced  or  shredded. 
If  you're  having  them  hot,  they  may  be  served  either  plain,  boiled,  diced, 
sliced  or  baked  in  a  casserole  or  meat  pie.    Yes,  if  it's  variety  you  ivant, 
you  can  certainly  turn  to  the  turnip.' 

nnd  Rutaba-as. , . V.'hat  About  Them?  .• 


You  mi^iit  call  turnips  and  rutabagas  first  cousins,  even  though  they 
differ  in  size  and  color.    The  big  fellov;s  are  the  rutabagas,  while  the 
turnips  are  generally  smaller  in  size.    As  for  color,  look  for  rutabagas 
to  be  -yellow,  and  for  turnips  to  be  white.    Takin.e  turnips  and  rutuba^^as 
from  the  standpoint  of  food  values,  there's  much  similarity  there.     In  the 
same-size  portions  of  each,  amounts  of  thiamin,  for  instance  ,  are  equal. 
Rutabagas  J  however,  take  the  lead  over  turnips  in  vitamin  C,  calcium  and 
other  values,  while  turnips  nose  out  rutabagas  in  fat  and  iron  content. 
So,  it  looks  a.s  if  both  turnips  and  rutabagas  should  rate  a  place  in  the 
diet. . .especially  now  while  they're  plentiful. 


f/LARCK  PLKNTIFULS 


The  good  nare  about  food  next  month  is  that  fried  chicken  dinners  won't 
have  to  be  reserved  just  for  special  occasions.     Yes,  markets  in  March  will 
have  plenty  of  fryinr  chickens  to  offer,  plus  an  abundant  supply  of  heavy 
torn  turkeys.    Other  foods  in  the  easy-to-get  class  during  the  month  ahead 
will  be  oatmeal,  eg,7s,  processed  and  fresh  citrus  products,  and  potatoes. 


■K-  -X- 
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FE..TURE  THESE 


Following  is  a  market-by-market  summary  of  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
in  plentiful  supply  during  the  current  waok.  This  information  is  based  on 
latest  reports  by  wire  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  aatrket  reporters. 
For  daily  developments  during  the  week,  phone  your  local  market  news  office. 


BOSTON 

NKW  YORK  CTTY 

PHII ADELPHIA 

Beets  (topped) 

Beets 

Cauliflowe  . 

Carrots  (topped) 

Broccoli 

Celery 

Celery  . 

Broccoli  rabe 

Celery  cabbage 

Grapefruit 

Cabbage 

Grapefruit 

Parsnips 

Cauliflower               '  • 

Kale 

Rutabagas 

Celery 

Parsnips 

Turnips 

Celery  cabbage 

Potatoes 

Escarole 

Rutabagas 

Kale 

Turnips 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Xurnips 

VJASKINGTON,  D.C. 

PITTSBURGH 

-  BALTIMORE 

Beans  (snap) 

Cabbage 

Beans  (snap) 

Cab  cage 

Carrots 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Carrots 

Celery 

Celery 

Cauliflower 

Grapefruit 

;  Grapefruit 

Celery 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Grapefruit 

Lettuce- 

Potatoes 

Oranges 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Tomatoes 
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FLOUR  FOR  luDAME 


All  wheat  flour  produced  on  and  after  March  1  cannot  be  less 
than  the  8o  percent  extraction  type.    However,  you  v;on't  be  seeing 
the  new  product  for  a  few  weeks,  as  there  are  stocks  of  our  present 
72  percent  extraction  flour  still  available. 

War  Food  Order  No,  1  /]/] ,  which  contains  the  80  percent  extraction 
ruling,  was  recently  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  agriculture 
as  a  part  of .President  Truman's  program  to  help  feed  hungry  Europe, 
As  long  as  the  present  Iperras   of  the  Order  are  in  effect,  special 
cake    flours  with  a  much  lower  extraction  rate  are  out,,.also 
the  numerous  bakers*  patent  and  family  flours.     The  USD^  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  is  carrying  on  research 
now  and  will  have  new  recipes  available  for  bread  and  other  quick 
breads  if  any    changes  are  needed  in  present  recipes.     These  recipes 
will  be  ready  at  the  time  the  flour  appears  on  local  markets.  How- 
ever, from  all  indications,  bread  and  other  bakery  products  are 
not  going  to  be  as  much  different  as  some  -  people  have  thought, 

  Besides  determj-ning  the  extraction  rate -for  •  flour,  the -V/ar  - 

Food  Order  controls  the  distribution  of  wheat  and  flour.  These 

■  regulations  were  necessary  so"  th3.t  we'  cah'Aifefef  bbr'  eicp or t- commit- 
ments, maintain  adequate  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour  for  use  at 

•home,  and  still  have  enou'gh' cafl'yoVer -until -the -new- crop  becomes 
available  in  July,    The  amount  of  wheat  used  in  mixed  feed  for 

•livestock  will  be  limited, '  a.hd "  no"  flour  may  be -used-in  mixed -feed  •  ■ 
iinless  it  is  unfit  for  human  consumption.    Furthermore,  food 

■manufacturers  will  be 'limited'  tb"  a"30-d3.y'lhvenrtory  of  •  flour -and, 
wheat.    Distributors  will  also  have  inventory  limitations.  These 

•regulations  were  needed  to  speSd'thiS 'm6veAeht  "of 'wheat  and  flour 
into  trade  channels. 


•"A-  -A'  ^/<r 


mJTRITIVB  V..LUE  OF  NE:'.'-TYPE  FLOUR 

■'  ■•    1  4  •  — r — "   ■-  ■       ■   ■  ■     

One  of  the  questions  many  pe9ple  have  been  a sking  about  the  new 
80  percent  flour  concerns  its  nutritive  value,  'llere ''s  what  TJSDA's 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  has  ,to  say  on  the  subject, 

.  The  new  flour,  as  milled,  will  have  a  higher  content  of  iron, 
B  vitamins,  especially  thiamine,  and  a  better  quality  protein  than 
unenriched  white  flour.    Flour  and  bread  will  continue  to  be  enriched 
up  to  the  levels  required  in  ^Var  Food  Order  No.  1,  however.     The  new 
flour  will  contain    no  visible  bran,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
it  will  have  any  different  digestive  effects  from  the  wheat  flour  to 
which  we  are  accustomed. 


(more) 
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BHNHE  points  out  th.o.t  modern  white  f lijijr.-  .fp.^' .  years  has  been-v^ 
losing  important  values  in  the  milling.    In  order  to  have  it  white 
and  fine,  with  good  keeping  qualities,  the  outer  coat  of  the  wheat 
berry  was  removed,.   This  took  away  about  seven-eights  of  the  thiamine 
and  niacin,  three-fourths  of  the  riboflavin,  anf  four-fifths  of  the 
iron,  as  well  as  some  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  some  protein  of 
better  quality  than  the  heart  of  the  grain  contained.    It's  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  8o  percent  extraction  flour,  before  enrichment, 
will  be  an  improvement  over  the  present  72  percent  flour,  before 
enrichment. 

Another  question  you  may  have  had  in  mind  concerns  the  quantity 
of  flour  we'll  have  in  this  country  during  194-^.    i'Jell,  it's  been 
estimated  that  there  will  be  available  for  each  of  us  3  percent 
less  wheat  flour  than- we  had  in  1945*  Even  so,  our  per  capita 
consumption  will  be  three  percent  ah'-ve  the  pre-war  figure.  So, 
it  doesn  t  appear  to  be  much  of  a  sacrifice  we'll  be  making, 

■5'f  -X-  ^/r 

VJHEAT  :^TR..CTIGN.  .  .CV.E3i:..3  BRAMftH 


It's  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  all  the  comment 
that's  been  aroused  ov,r  our  increase  in  the  extraction  rate  of 
flour  from  72  percent  to  8o  percent,  that  the  United  States  still 
will  have  a  lower  milling  percentage  than  ::nst  of  the  rest,  of  the 
world.    USDA's  Office  of  Foreign    agricultural  Relations' if-eports'  '• 
that  in  practically  all  of  Europe  and  Russia,  wheat  flour  extraction 
rates  for  bread  are  from  85  to  90  percent.    In  South  nfrica,  the 
extraction  rate  has  been       percent  for  the  past  four  years,  and 
the  extraction  rate  for  corn  is  100  percent.    Many  countries  are 
adding  considerable  quantities  of  rye  and  coarse  grains,  such  as 
corn  and  barley,  to  their  flour. 

For  your  information,  here  are  the  current  extraction  rates 
reported  from  various  countries:    Russia  So-^b  percent;  France 
90-95  percent;  Italy  9I  percent;  Austria,  Germany  (U  S  Zone),  Greece, 
Hungary,  Portugal  and  Yugoslavia  90  percent;  Switzerland  88  percent; 
Netherlands,  North  >ifrica,  Norway,  Poland  and  United  Kingdom  85  percent. 

It's  obvious  that  the  wheat  we'll  be  shipping  overseas,  under  our 
new  program,  v;ill  be  put  to  very  good  use,  and  that  the  countries 
receiving  it  will  get  even  more  out  of  it  than  we  do  here  at  homej  : 
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DON*T  BE  A  FLCUR  HC-'^DER 

Here's  a  timely  tip  to  pass  on  to  your  listeners:    Don't  hoard 
■flourl     It's  unnecessary  and  unwise,  the  grain  specialists  of  USDA 
report.     There  isn't  any  shortage  of  flour  in  this  country... so 
excessive  buying  is  unnecessary ...  and  there  is  danger  that  flour 
may  spoil  in  home  storage, . .making  hoarding  unwise. 

Most  experienced  housewives  know  that  flour  can't  be  kept  for 
a  long  period  of  time  in  the  ordinary  warm  kitchen  or  apartment  with- 
out danger  of  becoming  infested  with  wecivils.     Commercial  bakers,  who 
usually  keep  up  to  45  days'  supply  on  hand,  store  the  flour  in  room.s 
specially,  built'  for  that  purpose.     These  have  the  necessary  air 
conditioning  apparatus  to  control  tempt;rature  and  humidity.    In  many 
homes,  especially"  apartments,  flour  is  often  stored  on  high  shelves, 
where  temperature  is  above  the  average  of  the  room.     This  increases 
the  danger  of  spoilage.    And  don't  think  it  can  be  kept  successfully 
in  the  home  refrigerator  either,  because  flour  takes  up  moisture  and 
should  be  kept  dry  as  well  as  cool. 

lou  might  remAnd  the  homemakers'  in  yrur  audience  that  it  would 
be  a  real  tragedy  if  flour  v/ere  allowed  to  spoil  in  this  country  -it 
a  time  when  it's  desperately  needed  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 


PCRKSET-kSIDE  UPPSD 


Since  we  reported  to  you  last  week  that  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to 
be  buying  7^    percent  of  the  pork  and  pork  products  for  shipment  over 
seas,  there's  been  a  change.    The  Government  set-aside  has  been  increased 
to  10  percent  of  the  live  weight  of  all  hogs  slaughtered  each  week. 
The  set— aside  on  lard  remains  the  same  as  previously  announced, , .5 
percent.    This  applies  only  to  Federally  inspected  packers  in  37  states; 
11  Southeastern  States  arc  not  affected. 

As  you  probably  know,  it  is  at  this  time  of  year  that  hog  slaughter 
reaches  its  height,  so  ev^ry  effort  is  being  made  to  meet  the  urgent 
foreign  needs  during  this  season. 

■ii-  -A-  -K- 

BROILER  UP- 


There  are  record  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  in  storage 
across  the  country  right  now.     In  addition  to  storage  stocks  and 
current  supplies  in  all  States,  broilers  and  fryers  are  now  moving 
to  market  from  specializud  areas. 

(Ilor) 
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Our  commercial  broiler  farms  are  chiifly  in  the'  6a:'s€  dnd  south 
...and  the  principal  markets  for  their  products  are  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.    The  broilor  grov/ers  who  started  chicks- last 
October  and  November  now  have  birds  weighing  2^  to  4  pounds  for 
sale.    Bgcause  of  increased  production,  there  is  even  a  temporary 
over supply  of  this  type  of  chicken  for  which  America  is  famed. 

Here  are  the  reasons  for  the  abundance.    Production  of  broilers 
and  fryers  was  very  heavy  during  the  war,  because  the  /irmy  particularly 
liked  this  poultry  for  use  in  camps  in  the  United  States  and  to  ship 
frozen  to  our  military,  forces  overseas,    V/hen  civilian  supplies  of 
"red  meat"  were  rationed,  there  was  also  a  ready  market  for  all 
poultry  at  home.    You  probably  remember  the  chicken  shbrtage-last 
spring  and  summer.    Even  after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  market  was 
good  in  spite  of  reduced  nrmy  buyinp-.    Now  the  >i.rmy  has  ceased  buy- 
ing poultry,  having  filled  most  of  its  needs  for  this  food" until 
the  summer  months.    This  surplus  problem  has  been  further  complicated 
by  the  shortage  of  poultry  feed.    More  grain    m.ust  be  saved  for 
direct  human  use  in  food-deficit  foreign  countries.    Storage  space 
is  another  factor;  storage  plants  can't  find  adequate  space  to  hold 
the  processed  birds. 

Thus  for  several  weeks,  consumers  will  find  broilers  and  fryers 
a  reasonable  buy.  An  extra  meal  or  two  of  broiled  or  fried  chicken 
for  the  average  family  will  help  to  solve  this  temporary  oversupply. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  from' USDA's  food  specialists  about 
the  cooking  of  chicken  and  other  young  birds. 

In  broiling,  the  heat  should  be  mode-rate,  for  slov;,  even  cooking, 
A"lvra.ys  start  cooking  the  chicken  with  the  skin  side  away  from  the 
heat.    Renember  to  keep  the  heat  very  moderate  and  to  have  the  meat 
several  inches  from  the  flame  or  heating  element.    Turn  the  chicken 
several  times  at  it  browns,  and  baste  frequently  with  the  pan.  drip- 
pings or  with  other  melted  fat,    ^  2  pound  chicken  (dressed  weight) 
when  broiled  at  moderate  heat  will  probably  need  from  35.  to  45  minutes 
to  cook  evenly  to  the  bone,    ^nd  here's  an  idea  which  may  appeal 
to    roany  cooks.. .if  more  convenient,  cook  the  chicken  pa,rtly  done 
in  the  broiler  and  finish -in  a  moderate  oven  (3OO  to  35O  degrees  F. ) , 
or  sj^r^'^t;  in  a  moderate  oven  and  finish  under  the  broiler. 

To  pan-fry  chicken  in  shallow  fat,  it's  necessary  to  use  a  heavy 
frying  pan,  with  about  a  half  inch  0$:.  fat,  hot  but  not  smoking.  Put 
the  thickest  pieces  of  chicken  in  tho  pan  first,  leaving  space  for  the 
fat  to  comc'  up  around  each  piece.  Cover  tho  pan  and  cook  at  a  raodsrate 
heat,  turning  y/hen  brown.    The  thickest  pieces  of  a  3-pound  chicken 
(dressed  weight)  usually  needs  from  20  to  25  Mnutes  to  cook  done 
to  the  bone  if  fried  entirely  on  the  top  of  the  stove,    A  good 
method  when  frying  several  birds,  or  when  pan  space  is  limited,  is 
to  remove  the  pieces  from  the  frying  pan  before  they're  entirely  done, 
and  finish  cooKing  in  a  moderate  oven. 


-;{■  it 


OLIVE  OIL  Cargoes 

The  first  olive  oil  from  Greece  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  v;ill  soon  be  arriving  in  this  country.    It's  also  our  first 
import  of  olive  oil  from  any  source  for  about  a  year,  when  we  received 
some  from  Spain. 

It  seems  that  the  United  States  is  going  to  trade  the  Oeek 
Government  3^000  metric  tons  of  soybean  oil  (a  metric  ton  is  2,204.^ 
pounds)  for  an  equal  quantity  of  olive  oil.  This  swap  arrangement 
is  the  only  way  to  satisfy  the  big  demand  for  olive  oil  in  this 
country.    We  trade  an  oil  of  which  we  have  a  fair  amount  for  one 
which  we  need.  ..but  .don't  have  at  all... vice  versa  for  the  Greek 
Government , 

Shipiaents  from  Greece  will  start  the  latter  part  of  February 
and  continue  during  March.     The  olive  oil  will  be  imported  at  prices 
in  line  with  ceilings  established  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 

^  ^ 

STALKS  IN  TRADE 


Served  raw  as  a  relish  or  salad  ingredient ...  or  cooked, . .celery  is 

a  vegetable  headliner  these  days.     The  winter  crop  of  celery  from 
Florida  and  California  rates  among  vegetables  in  good  supply,  Florida, 
which  covers  narkets  in  the  east  aad  as  far  west  as  Chicago,  is  well 
into  its  shipping  season.    Most  western  markets  are  now  getting  their 
celery  from  Southern  California,  where  the  crop  is  larger  than  last 
year,  though  not  over  a  third  as  large  as  the  Florida  production. 


FROM  FLYING  TO  FaRMNG 


Here's  a  story  about  Charley  Nobis,  Jr,,  Marmora,  New  Jersey, 
formerly  a  master  sergeant  on  a  B~17  Bomber,,, and  the  Farm  Security 
Administration, ,  .an  illustration  of  vrhat     FSa  is  doing  to  help 
veterans  who  want  to  have  farms  of  their  own.     (Since  many  of  your 
listeners  are  the  wives  or  mothers  of  veterans,  this  subject  may  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  them.)    Charley,  who  isn't  yet  21,  spent 
a  couple  of  years  in  the  army  and vms  discharged  about  a  year  ago.  After 
he  put  his  civilian  clothes  back  on,  he  started  raising  vegetables  on 
his  dad's  farm.     Getting  established  on  a  farm  wasn't  as  easy  as  it 
may  sound,  though.    First,  he  went  around  to  different  places  trying 
to  borrow  money  so  that  he  could  buy  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  equipment, 
livestock,  and  other  farm  necessities,    V>fhen  he  failed  in  this,  he 
applied  for  an  FSa  loan,  and  was  approved,    Charley  received  $2500, 
repayable  at  5  percent  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

This  proved  to  be  just  the  start  Charley  needed.    By  spring  he*d 
planted  a  "variety  of  vegetable  crops ,,, beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn, 
melons,  peppers  and  lettuce.    He  did  so  well  on  the  home  place  that 
he  rented  more  land  from  neighbors.    He  also  raised  some  chickens.  In 
less  than  a  year's  time,  Charley  Noble  had  repaid  the  entire  five-year 
loan.     Now  he's  looking  forward  to  buying  a  farm  of  his  own,  with  the 
Government's  farm  ownership  type  of  loan,  (More) 
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The  Farm  Security  Administration  reports  that  up  to  January  1, 
loans  totaling  nearly  two  million  dollars  had  been  made  t  0 
about  300  veterans  to  buy  farms.    About  5>300  others  had  received 
loans  totaling  about  eight  million  dollars  to  buy  livestock,  feed 
and  other  farm  supplies,  to  oi:erate  farms.    This  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  number  of  veterans  who  have  applied  for  credit,  though... 
about  twelve  thousand  have  asked  for  money  to  buy  farms,  and  more 
than  sixteen  thousand  want  to  borrow  money  for  the  operation  of 
farms,    FSA  has' an  allocation  of  25  million  dollars  for  farm 
purchase    loans  for  the  fiscal  year  I945-46,  and  applications  are 
being  acted  upon  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

An  angle  the  veterans  seem  to  like  especially  is  the  guidance  in 
good  farm  practices  that  goes  along  with  the  loans.    Many  of  them 
have  come  back  from  the  service  feeling  a  bit  rusty  at  farm.ing,  or 
behind  the  times  in  modern,  efficient  methods.    Therefore,  they 
welcome  the  chance  to  get  not  only  the  money  they  nee'^,,  but  to  brush 
up  on  their  knowledge  of  good  farming.    Any  veteran  interested  in 
getting  one  of  these  loans  should  apply  to  his  nearest  Farm  Security 
Administration  County  Office, 

-54-  -Yr 

flask  on  fat  salvage 


Fat  salvage  collections  are  higher  now  than  they  were  back  in  the 
days  before  points  were  of f ered. . .and  that's  good  news  to  all  of  us.  It 
was  feared  that  after  the  incentive  of  red  points  was  removed,  and  after 
meat  was  taken  off  rationing,  there  would  be  a  tremendous  let-down,  and 
it's  true  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  collections  dijring  the  holiday 
season.    However,  in  the  10-week  period  since  point  payment  for  salvaged 
fats  was  discontinued,  collections  have  been  46  percent  higher  than  the 
average  in  the  ^lays  before  points  were  given.    This  indicates  that  the 
AmerlGan  housewife  is  continuing-- to  do  a  good  job,  and  for  patriotic 
reasons  only,  when  it  comes  to  saving  and  turning  in  used  fat,    A  great 
deal  more  is  needed,  though,  and  you  can  help  by  reminding  your  listen- 
ers about  it. 

By  way  of  inspiration,  here's  a  story  from  Extension  Service  about 
the  fine  work  done  by.. -the  Four-H  Clubs  of  Vermont  in  a  recent  drive  to 
collect  and  turn  in  used  fat  for  salvage.    The  war  may  be  over.. but  these 
young  people  aren't  letting  down  in  their    efforts  along  this  line. 

During  the  contest  period,  from  the  middle  of  November  to  December  31* 
these  clubs  turned  in  a  total  of  3395  pounds  of  used  fat.    The  contest  was 
open  to  all  4-H  Clubs  in  the  state... cash  j  rizes  v;ere  offered,  and  each 
club  received  credit  for  the  contributions  of  neighbors  and  friends,  as 
well  as  for  the  fat  turned  in  by  members.    The  first  prize  of  $25  went 
to  the  Roaring  Branch  Club  of  Sunderlan  l,  for  a  total  of  375' 3/4  pounds. 
$10  was  the  second  prize,  and  this  was  awarded  to  the  Middle  Island  Girls* 
Club  of  Grand  Isle,  which  was  responsible  for  21^  pounds.    Three  m.ore 
prizes  of       each  were  awarded  to  three  clubs  turning  in  from  135  to 
I5O5  pounds  each. 

You  might  like  to  use  this  story  as  a  spur  to  adult  groups  which  are 
either  already  engaged  in  similar  campaigns,  or  which  might  undertake 
them  if  sufficiently  urged,       3.  j, 


I 
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FEr^TURE  THESE  .  •         ,  ■ 


Following  is  a  mi'-rket-by-market  summary  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
•  in  plentiful  supply  during  the  current  week.    This  information  is 
based  on  latest  reports  by  wire  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  ngriculture *s 
market  reporters.    For  daily  developments  during  the  week,  phone  your 
local  market  news  office. 


BOSTON 

NEV»'  YORK  CITY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Beets 

■  Beans  (snap) 

Celery 

Carrots 

Beets 

Celery  cabbage 

Celery 

Broccoli' 

Grapefruit 

Parsnips 

Cabbage 

Parsnips 

Potatoes 

Cauliflower 

Potatoes 

Rutabagas 

Celery 

■  '  Rutabagas 

Turnips 

Escarole 

Turnips 

Endive-chicory 

Grapefruit 

Lettuce 

Oranges 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

R-adishes 

Rhubarb  ■ 

Spinach 

Squash 

Turnips 

V'aSHINGTON,  d.  c. 
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BALTIMORE 
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Cabbage 

Broccoli 

Celery 

Celery 

Cabbage 

Grapefruit 

Garpefruit 

Carrots 

Kale 

Potatoes 

Cauliflower 

Oranges 

Celery 

Potatoes 

Grapefruit 

Tangerines 

Oranges 

Tomatoes 

Peppers 

■  Potatoes 

! 

Turnips 
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CHICKEN  Fare 


The  marketing  season  for  broilers  and  fryers  hits  its  peak  this  month. 
Because  of  record  production  in  commercial  centers  in  the  East  and  South, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  these  2i  to  4  P-'^und  birds  on  all  markets  east  of 
the  i'lississippi  River,    V/hat's  more,  homemakers  will  find  prices  the  m-st 
favorable  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Broilers  and  fryers,  sold  when  they*re  12  %o  iG  weeks  old,  generally 
reach  the  retail  dealer  in  dressed  style,  ice  parked.     These  young  chickens 
are  not  usually  stored  jn  freezers,  nor  would  there  be  adequate  storage  space 
for  them  at  present.     Our  poultry  freezers  are  now  full  of  roasters,  stewing 
hens  and  turkeys. 

Nov;  is  certainly  the  time  to  call  attention  to  chicken  fare,     '.'tfliile  the 
temporary  abundance  of  broilers  and  fryers  is  evident  particulary  in  Eastern 
markets,  the  whole  country  is  well  suppliedwith  poultry  of  all  kinds. 


FOOD  GOALS  REVISED 


During,  these  days  when  you're  urging_  your  listeners  to  save  food,., 
actually  to  return  to  some  of  their  wartime  ronservation  practices... 
you  may  like  to  remind  them  that  those  who  produce  our  food  also  are 
being  asked  to  make  an  extra  effort.    A  few  days'  ago  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  asked  American  _farirers  to  produce  even  more  food  and 
feed  than  their  original  1^4^  production  goals' Vailed 'for,    Mr,  Anderson 
naade  specific  requests  to  farm.ers  to_do  everything  possible  to  increase 
crops  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  soybeans  and  dry 'peas,' "  "The  "additional 
plajntings -of  grain  will  help  to  meet  serious  shortages  in  both  food  and 
feed.     Increased  acreages  of  soybeans  are  designed  to  relieve  the  world- 
wide shortage  of  fats  and  oils.     Dry  peas  are  of  great  im.portance  in  relief 
feeding,  since  they're  highin  protein  value,  and  are 'eaay  to     store  and  to 
ship. 

The  Secretary  also  pointed  out  that  the  extreme  shortage  of  the  rye  crop 
makes  it  advisable  for  farmers  to  allow  as  much  rye  as  possible  to  m.ature 
for  grain.    As  for  rice,  he  made  a  special  appeal  to  growers  to  exceed  the 
present  large  goal,  if  at  all  possible, 

Vil'hen  it  comes  to  milk  and  milk  products ,  the  requirements  are  very  heavy 
and  dairymen  have  been  asked  to  try  to  meet  the  production  goals.  Those 
who  raise  meat  animals  are  urged  to  market  finished  animals  novi  to  furnish 
necessary  supplies  of  meat,  and  also  to  conserve  feed. 

These  increases  will  mean  &  r!elay  in  the  reconversion  plans  of  many 
farmers,  alterations  in  crop  plans,  and  .x  heavy  strain  on  the  soil, 
Mr.  Anderson  feels,  however,  that  the  present  fod  situation  calls  for  a 
continued  all-out  production  effort. 
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NATIONAL  HOI:IE  DSMONSTRATICN  '  ^SK 

Plans  are  mw  being'  made  for  'JJlational  hone  Demonstration  Vifeek, 
to  bo'-observed  frnm  May  5  to  12,  USDA's  Extension  Service  nas  just 
announced.  The  theme  of  this  year's  observance  will  be. .. "Today's 
Home 'Builds  •'•omorrow's  World".  •  The  three  million  rural  women  through- 
out the  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rioo  who  are  reached 
by  home  demonstration  work  will  take  this  opportunity  to  show  what 
the  home  and  family  have  contributed  tov/ard  pr.-^gress  and  w  ^rld  peace. 
Meetings,  exhibits,  tours  and  radio  programs  all  during  this  week  will 
give  rural  women  the  chance'  to  show  the  opportunities  offered  by  home 
demonstration  work,  and  to  encourage  v;ider  participation. 

It's  very  likely  that  many  of  you  who  conduct  woman's  programs 
will  be  appr-ached  with  ideas  and  sugrestions  for  broadcasts  in  cooperation 
with  Nati-^nal  Home  Dem.onstration  '■•veek.    P'or  this  re.iBon,  you*ll  probably 
be  interested  in  a  brief  resume  of  the  activities  covered  oy  the  home 
demonstration  program.    It  vas  establi-shed  3^  years  ago,  in  1914-^  as  a 
cooperative  extension  or  gram  in  agricultui-e  and  h-^me  ecoaom.ics,  and  is 
financed    by^  the  county,  state  and  federal  government.    There  are  now 
appr -o^iiUivatel-y  "^,000  home  demonstration  agents,  joint  employees  'of  the 
St"-te  Land  Grant  Collegas  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultiure . 

The  subjects  covered  by  this  program  have  expanded  greatly  since 
the  early  days  and  now  embrace  not  only  fo^d  and  nutrition,  but  clothing, 
househ'ld  managements,  h.-^me  furnishings,  handicrafts  and  recreation, 
Furtherm.ore,  rural  families  are- asking  home  dem-;nstrati"n  agents  for 
help  with  problems  of  h^jalth  and  medical  care,  housing,  farm  and  home 
financial  planning,  consumer  education,  child     care  and  parent  education, 
community  welfare  and  citizenship  responsibilities. 

.   ;  Your  state  or   couaty'"  home  demonstration  workers  or  your  state 
Agricultural  Extensi-'n  Editor  can  give  you  more  information  about  loaal 
activities  in  connection  with  National  Home  Demonstration  Vveek,  Also, 
a  fact  sheet  just  issued  by  Extension  Service  v«ill  bo  mailed  to  the 
directors  of  women *.s  radio -programs  very  soon,  probably  within  the  next 
week  or  two.  .   -  . 


KEEP         PIA?JTING  ■  ••  , 

Whether  y  u  call  them  home  gardens,    or  victory  gardens. . .the  activity 
is  the  samie...and  just  as  important  this  year  as  before.     As  you  know, 
the  President  has  called  on  the  nation's  home  gardeners  to  continue  the 
fine  work  they've  been  doing  in  fo  d  pr-^duction.    You  can  do  a  great 
deal  in  your  own  co.Timunity  to  make  yur  listeners  realize  tht;  vital 
necessity  for  or -ducing  and  conserving  food  xvhir^h  will  help  to  'replace 
what  is  needed  for  shipment  abroad. 

President  Traman  pointed  this  up  in  his  announcement  when  he  said: 
"The  threat  of  starvation  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  urgent 
need  for  fo  d  in  this  country,  emphasise  the  imp  rtance  of  continued 
effort  to  add  to  our  total  fo-d  supply." 


(More) 


At  the  request  of  the  President,  Secretary  nf  Agriculture  Anderson 
is  arranging  a  conference  of  national  garden  leaders  March  2G-27-28 
and  has  named  Paul  C.  Stark  of  the  United  St9.tes  Department .  of  Agricultue, 
Director  ~>f  the  National  Garden  Program.     This  pr-^gram  will  be  carried 
forward  in  the  various  localities  by  the  State  Extension  Service  and 
other  established  agencies.    It  is  hoped  that  local  and  state  garden 
committees  will  continue  their  activities,  cor>pera ting' with  garden  clubs, 
extension  groups,         Clubs,  Boy  Scouts  and  other  groups  that  worked 
so  energetically  on  the  Victory  Garden  Program    of  the  war  years.  As 
plans  develop,  we  will  give  you  more  infor;imtion  from  time  to  time. 


KITCHqW/ARE  COMviENTS 

Happier  days  are  here  again,  when  it  comes  to  buying  kitchenware. 
Our  pots  and  pans  and  kitchen ■ gadgets  are  gradually  coming  back  from  the 
war ...  they 've  been  serving  as  airplane  and  radar  equipment,    parts  of 
bombers,  technical  instruments^  and  all  that,  you  know.    Now,  however, 
the  kitchenware  departments  of  our  favorite  stores  are  beginning  to 
take  on  their  bright  and  shining  pre-war  lo^k.        Since  most  of  your 
listeners  p)robably  have  been  getting  along  with  the'  old  things  for  the 
past  few  years,  they're  doubtless  ready  to  make  some  replacements  now. 
Yo'ii  can  be  of  help' 'to  them  by  reminding  them  of  seVeral  points  to 
check  on  in  purchasing  kitchen  utensils.    Here  are  some  suggestions  ' 
from  household  equipamnt  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Depa'rtment  of 
Agriculture.  ..  ■  •    "  ■■ 

1.  Balance.".  , The  pan  and  its  handle  should  be  well-balanced, 
so  that  the  pan  stands  steady, ,  even  when  empty;,,.,.  Too  heavy  a  handle, 
or  a  handle  n-t  properly  placed,  makes  a  tipsy  pan  that  is  av;kward 

to  use.    Also  it  ;;iay  cause  dangerous  spilling  of  hot  water  or  food. 

2.  Surface .. .The  smoother  the  pan... that  is,  the  fewer  the  .cracks 
at  joinings. .  .the  more  durable  and  easy  to  clean  it  will  be.- 

3.  Bott"^m...A  flat  bottom  helps  to  keep  a  pan  steady,  and  m.eans 
faster  heating.    Also  it  means  m.ore  e'^onomical  use  of  fuel.  Incidentally 
if  the  bott  m  of  a  pan  for  use  on  electric  ranges  is  doll-Jinished^^  it 
will  save  fuel.     This  absorbs  heat  instead  of  reflecting  it,  as  does  a 
shiny  finish.  ,  .  , 

4.  Sides-. ,  .Pans  with  straight  sides  help  to  save  heat,  and  also 
save  space  on  the  stove. 

5.  Handles.  .  .Handles  of  pans  and  covers  sh-^uld  be  insulated 
against  heat. '  Also,  they  should  be  easy  to  grasp  and  hold. 

6.  Cover. ..A  close-fitting  cover  is  essential  for  many  cooking 
processes.     Therefore,  it's  oftrjn  worth  the  extra  money  to  buy  a  pan 
and  cover  together. 


(More) 
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7>/hen  it  comes  to  the  choice  of  maX£3ijiais-,__^.3)tJ.s. well^ 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages.  In--^ivsm±mim,--'TV:iri^ti^T''^^ 
types.-. .« cast  and.^stamped.:  •Sta.jnped.alufflinaTj  u.te.n;si]ss  are  -maide  .-in  ■  tliFeG' 
grades y  light, ■  .medium  and  heavy.^,  ■  :Tc>;_mvike  them,-,  metal  is  jcolled  i-into- ■  ■■  i 
sheets,  the  'pots,  and  pans  stamped  -n^^t'  by  a  cutiier^/'  and  then  pressed 
into  shap,e.,   ,Th.e  light  weight^s -are ■  less  expenelyeyand  e^^s-ier'  to  handle , 
but  .less  durable,  .c  thpy  dent,  i''-nd-.-hpnd,..m.^re  ea-sily.,-  .and  allow; -food:  to  ■ 
scorch  morq>  quicl^-ly,-;  Cast-  a^uraihum  utMensilS'  are  ■sna.de..  by  pour^-ng  :the- 
molten  meta^.  int.o.  castipffs,  or-  forms.    Th^e^e  a,re^ -exicellent  utensils"'  ;  ■ 
for  heavy  service.,,.  The- heavy,  grade,,  pf  .s tamped-. ;&luminum  is  consider.ad"-.: 
by  some,,  people  the-- ei<^ual.  q.f  cast,  alumiaipi,- and-, -Lt  does:i3ta:ye  ;one->ti.-  adv.-.j 
definite  advantage.  ....it! s  ■  ch9a;pep,.    .f  r     .  .  ■ tq  ■..!.■.' 

Stainless  steel  had  just  come  into  use  before  the  war,  so  it's 
a  comparative  nev.^comer  ..^o_  our  ,ifj.tcken-,    .  It  's  more  d^urable  than'.  ■ 
aluminum  of  the  same  weight  arjd  - thickness,,  and  it  do,es  not  darken  in.." 'i'; 
CO. oking.  alkaline  fo-<ds_,  as  aluminum  jioes;*.-  Steel  doesn't  spread'. the;'qr".>q 
heat  as.  evenly.,.  how-3,ver,  and  pnce  dark.ened,  by  overheating  or  scorching,"-' 
it,c9.n.'t  be  brightened. . as  .aluminum--cank  -,  '  •      biu:  ,:•,!:■-/;:;•<'. 

"  .  :      ■  .^t\.  .      ■  ....  ,_:if^-  ^       .■  ■ 

You're  probably  familiar  with  enamelware, . . that  wasn  t  cLS::  :  r.. 

much  of  a  v^ar  casualty  as  other  types  of  cooking  utensils.     It's  well 
to  remind  shoppers  to  examine  it  carefully  before  buying,  h^wevever, 
to  see  that  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth,  with  no  tiny  cracks  or 
air  bubbles.  Weak  places  in  the  finish  m;ike  chipning  likely. _._Nqbody;;_.^_Jv_, 
\vants  tiny  chips  breaking  off  into  f.-.-^d  while  it's  co-oking;  " 

Cast  iron  is  thi-^k, '  heats  $lov>/ly, '  retains  the  heat  VireXl,  ..and, -: 
is.'  ideal  for  long,  slow  cooking,  despite  its  unglamorous  appgaranc.e . .  , 

As  for  tin,, .it's  still  critically  short.     Ninei^y  perceriti  .of  our. 
supoly  came  from  thh  felayan  Peninsula,  and  it's  impossible  ."to  Sc^y..  ..  . 
just'when  supplies  will  be  back, on  'a  pre-v^ar  basisj 

.  •.  . .   „        ;    i-  ■     ..    •  .":■>:   5ii    'v  .'.)■' 


PEAR  PACK. _    ,.■  ,  .t^--.t:r-:^:  ..  : 

.-, ^ Winter  .jpeax-i  from  .Vteshington,  Gre'gon^  ^hd  California  are  more- 
plentiful  than  last  year,    I'he  pack^  -whi-fh  is  normally  ma.rketed  from' 
September  thr-^ugh  June,  totaled  over  9  million  boxes»,.or  100,000 
boxes  TOvTre  :  than  #or  the  I'^-^^M^'  season      .'Vhile  a -gdod' percentage 
of  •  these;- winter  >paars  airecidy  have  been- distributed,'  there  will  be" 
supplies  on  the  market  ^til ;  la t^.:May/'  ' -  ■ 

Our  .wi'nitcr -pears  .are  grown  -ori  the-  F^a'^i'fic  Coaist,.  .chiefly  in 
Vfenatch-ee  and  lakiraa^  Washington'; -Hn.-^d^  River  and  Medford,  Oregon;  ' 
and  Fla.cerville  and  "Santa  Clara,  Caiif of nia.    The  four  principal  -  ' 
varieties-  grown  are  Bnsc,  Anjou,  Cornice  and  Winter  Nelis.  The 
only  varieties  still  in -supply  are- An jou'  alnd  Nelis'.  •-The  Anjous  'are 
fairly  largs  in  size  with  a  smooth,  thin,  light  green  skin.    The  flesh 
is  tender,  very  juicy  and  fine  grained.    The  Winter  Nelis  is  smaller 
in  size,  very  sweet  in  flavor,  xvith  tender  flesh. 
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lOJ'lti  ORGANIZATION,  .  .AIvERICAM.  ST.yLE 
»  — . »  .  ■      I  I  >          I     it   I   ii  III  ■ 

You  may  like  to  mention  at  s.-^me  time  during  the  current  w:eek's 
broadcasts  that  this  is  national  4-H  Cl.ub- week  (March  2-^10)4    This  is 
the  time  when  the  attention  of  the  United;  States  Departlnent  of  ' 
Agriculture's  Extension  workers  will  be  focused  on  building  Ipsal 
4-H  Clubs  into  even  more  effective  youth  organizations-.    Such  issues 
as  housing,  health,  vocational  choices,  marketing  distribution, 
conservati")n,  recreation,  and  maintenance  of  world  peace  will  be 
considered.    This  would  be  a  good  time. to  bring  the  work  of  4"^ 
Clubs  and  the  possibilities,  of  the  new  program  to  the  attention  of 
parents  and  pmsp^ctive  leaders.    It  vjould  be  a  'good  time  also  to 
recruit  new  members. 

President  Truman  has  recognized,  the  importance'  of  the  4""^  Club 
program.    In  a  message  from  the  'White  House  he  urged  all  rural  young 
people  t6  take  an  active  part  in  it.    He  pointed  out  that  this  is 
one  of- the  ways  in  which  we  can  build  the  kind  of ''youth  our  country 
needs,'  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  important  means  we  have  of  demonstrating 
to  the  world  what  youth  can  accomplish  through  practical  democracy 
and  good  citizenship,    ,  ,  ;.: ; 


USDA  WONDER  WORKERS       , '    ;  ' 


You  broadcasters  whose  programs  treat  largely  of  fond  will  be, 
interested  in  the  annual  report  ofUSDA's  Bureau" of  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Chemistry,  just  released.    Among  a  number  of  important 
results  of  the  Bureau's  chemical  research  is  information  from  the 
VJe stern  Laboratory  at  ^^Ibany,  California,  regarding  some  new  food 
products.    There's  a  jelly-like  dessert  prepared  from  a  modified  pectin, 
used  like  gelatin  or  starchy    This  doesn't  require  cooking. , .not  even 
the  use  of  hot  water.    Then,  there *s  a  fruit  spread,  prepared  from  this 
modified  pectin  combined  with  uncooked  fruit  juice  or  puree,  and  preserved 
by  freezing.    The  scientists  at  this  laboratory  also  have  developed  •  ^^-^ 
a  ready-to-use,  low-sugar,  jellied  fruit  dessert  or  fruit  salad,  whlCtlZ"'^ 
is  sterilized  by  heat  and  sealed  in  cans.    This  product,  incidentally, 
was  packed  commercially  for  use  in  Army  field  rations  during'  the  war, 
to  the  extent    of  mdre  than  20  million  cans. 

Automobile  owners -will  be  interested  in  a  process  dereloped  by  the 
Southern  Research  Laboratory  in  New  Orleans,,  to  make  better  automobile 
tire  cord  from  cotton.  • -ThiW  "IS  accomplished  by  using  varietiefs  of  cotton 
selected    for  this  purpose  on  the  basis  of  their  physical  properties. 
And  in  the  Northern  Laboratory  at  Peoria,  .Illinois,  experimental 
investigations  indico«(>e  that  from  $0  to  95  gallons  of  liquid  motor 
fuel  can  be  produced' from  a  ton  of  '  ccrn  cobs  or  cottonseed  hulls. 
Abnut  half  of  this  is' in  the  foYm  of  ethyl  alcohol.    This  research  is 
expected  to  mive  into  semi— comm.ercial  scale  production  during  194^* 


(more) 


Th^n,  there's  the  nev;  drug,  ^^;'utin,  developed  in  the  Eastern 
Labifiatory  at-V>yndm»or ,  Pennsylva.nia,    This  can  be  extl'acted  fr-m  the 
leaves    .and  blossoms  of  the  green  buclcwheat  .plant ,  and  is  valuable  in 
the  treatment  of  conditions  arising  from  high  blood  pressure  associated 
with  fragile  and  weakened  capillaries.  (SES  RADIO  ROUND-UP  STORY  "R5/\DY 
VITH  RUTIN"  FEBRUARY  1,  I946,)    Another  devc^lopment  in  the  medical  field 
by  bureau  scientists,  v/orking  v;ith  comjnercial  perjicillin  manufacturers, 
is  the  discovery  of  a  form  of  this  drug  carrying  unusual  and  evidently 
important  properties. .  .it 's  be^jn  named  Penicillin  X.     This  work  is  still 
in  an  experimental  stage  and  no  further  information  is  available  at 
present,    USDA's  Northern  Laboratory,  the  Carnegie  Institute,  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  have  cooperated  to  develop  improved  strains  of 
mold  for  producing  this  and  other  forms  of  penicillin 

•  '  ■      ■  ■ 

As    Secretary  Anderson  observed  recently,  the  results  of  research  by 
USDA  scientists  have  repaid  the"  nation  many  times  for  the  investment  in 
these  laboratories. 


Latest  rep.^rts  reflect  promising  results  of  efforts  to  move 
poultry  in  the  Northeast  region.    Cold  storage  figures  are 
encouraging  for  the  first  time  in  months. 


Your  part  in  directing  consum.er  attention  to  chicken  is 
sincerely  appreciated.    Your  continued  cooperati-in  should  help 
channel  the  abundant  broilers,  fryers  and  frozen  poultry  from 
the  markets  to  the  kitchens.    Vfe  h.-pe  y-^u  will  plug  these  items 
at  every  opportunity. 


FISH  FOR  THE  LEMTEN  ^SEhSQN 

iVith  Lent  aroiuid  the  corner,  the  generous  supplies  of  fish  in 
Northeastern  markets  furnish  an  ideal  food  for  nourishing,  tasty  meals. 
The  oceans  are  yielding  up  abundant  stacks  -^f  King  mackerel,  particularly 
to  the  New  York  market,  according  to  the  Fish  and""i;ild  Life  Division, 
r.S.  Department  of  Interior.    Regions  to  the  south,  including  Pennsylvani; 
Jersey,  Delaware,  .  and  Maryland,-  are- a'ls^  well  supplied  with  this  firm- 
fleshed,  nutritious  fish,  which  is  being  shipped  up  from  Florida, 

Fresh-canght  fluke  is  corrdng  to  markets  throughout  the  Northeast 
area  from  coastal  waters  from  New  York  to  the  Virginia  Capes.  Porgies, 
excellent  for  panning  and  broiling  are  also  abundant  from  North  Carolina 
to  New  York. 
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FEATURE  THESE 


ani  sproac  the  good'  w'ord.  particularly  about  spinach  and  turnips, 
which  ar'5  plentiful  in  raany  areas.  Paired  at  ono  'iiKal,  thoy  fit  the  old- 
timo  formula:     one  green  leaf  v'ogotablo  and  ,ono  root  vegetable  at  the 


•    main' meal  of  the  "day.      '   '  '  ' 

Belo-i"  is  a  m&Tkot-by -market  summary  of  thd"  fresh  fruits  and  vo'^etablos 
in  plentiful  supply,     T'r'is  inforteibion  is  based  on  latest  reports  by, 
vn.ro  from  the  U',  S. '  Department  of  ^^gri culture  '  s  m.arkot  reporters,' 
For  daily  dovel'opmont s  during  the  week,  phone  your  local  market  news 
office.. 


BALTIMORE-  

 NEW -YaRK-  CITY  

Broccoli 

Boots,                _ ■  - 

..  Beets  •• 

Cabbage 

Broccoli 

Endive 

Carrots  .      "'  '  '  '_' 

^ .  Birooooli  rabo 

Parsnips 

Cauliflower  '  '  " 

.■■'^Celery 

Celery  cabbage 

Poppers 

Celery 

Radishe  s  ' 

Poppers 

Endive  chic  cry 

Rutabagas 

Potatoes 

'  ''  ' ■  Escarole 

Turnips,  white 

Snap  Beans 

Mushrooms 

Spinach 

Spinach 

iParsnips 

Turnips 

Peas 

Grape frui  t 

Poppers 

Oranges 

Potatoos  (v;hite) 

 Rj?it^bar-b.-.-..^-—   

Spinach 
Squash 
Turni  ps 

•'    Gfap./frislt  ' ■"' 

Oranges 
Pears 

"PITTSBURGH 

■/WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

BOSTON 

Cabbage 

Cabbage 

Boots,  topped 

Lettuce 

Carrots. 

Carrots,  topped 

'Potatoes 
•spinach 

Ksio 

Chi  cory 

Lettuce 

Parsnips 

■  Tomatoes 

■  Tangerines 

Radishes. 

Toma  toe  s 

Rhubarb 

Potatoes  (white) 

Rutabagas 

Spinach 

Spinach 

Grape  fruit 

Oranges 

♦  *  * 
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HELP  FIGHT  F;JTI1TE 


Have  you  read  the  first  report  of  the  Famine  Emergency  Conmittee, 
v/hich  met  recently  at  the  Y/hi  te  House,  at  Presiden't  Truman's 
request?     The  members  made  a  direct  appeal  to  every  American  for 
coooeration  in  a  program  of  food  conservation,  to  mako  more  food 
available  for  shipment  overseas.     It  was  pointed  out  that  speed 
is  vital,  and  that  Americans  of  good  will  can  do  more  and  do  it 
faster  than  any  system  of  official  rationing  orders.     The  Committee 
agreed  that  the  greatest  good  can  be  accomplished  by  scving  wheat 
and  v/hoct  products,  and  conserving  food  oils  and  fats. 

You  broadcasters  of  programs  appealing  directly  to  the  American 
homemakcr  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  bo  of  tr'jmondous  help 
at  this  time,    ■'^ll  of  you  doubtless  hnvo  in  your  files,  and  in 
your  minds,  many  conservation  ideas  which  would  b3  valuable  to  your 
listeners.     You'll  find  suggostions  along  thos-   linos  elsewhere 
in  Radio  Round-Up  this  week,  and  w,o'll-pass  somo  moro  along  to 
you  in  weeks  to   ccmo  . 

Th.   Secretary  of  Agriculture,  £;long  v/ith  the  Secret- ry  of 
Commerco,  the  Assistant  S  ^er  jtary  of  State  and  the  Director  GamTal 
of  UTJRRxi.,  presented  to  c  group  a  picture  of  the*  tragic  food 
conditions  in. many  foreign  countrioe.     This  showed  th-^t  the  United 
Sta^scs  is  their  principrl  hope  for  help.    The  other  side  of  the 
picture  reveals  a  substantial  incrocse  in  food  consumption  in  this 
country  over  provrar  years. 

*  ♦  *  '  ' 

MORE  ABOUT  BREAD  COITSLRVATI  Or  '  "  '* 


Hero  arj  a  few  more  suggestions  from  th'-^  home  economists  of 
the  U,  S, Department  of  Agriculture  for  using  up  bread  thct's 
begun  to  get  a  little  hard  or  dry.,,'"ilso  for  utilizing  crusts 
and  the  heels  of  the  loaf,   often  discarded-,     Pjrhaps  they'll 
furnish  you  7Jith  some  helpful  program  irate  rial, 

Melba  toast,   served  instead  of  bread  at  a  gro?.t  many  smart 
restaurants,   is  easily  mr.do  at  homo  and  is  specially  good  with 
salf^cs  and  soups,     It's..mLde  simply  by  heating  thin  slices  of  bread 
in  a  slow  overi  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry  and  slightly  brown,,, 
they  tc-ke   on  a  new  flavor  too,    ■"not:-'  :r  inter  sti n^  use  for  dry 
bnad  is  to  cut  it  in  strips  for  br.  ad  sticks,   or  into  cubjs  far 
croutons,   r.nd  brora  tb>.  m  in  the  oven. 

Then  thcro  aro  hot  sandmch;s  galor;  to  choose  from, ,,  toasted, 
gril'ed,   or  filled  with  cre  amed  mixtur  s.       lightly  dry  broad 
i&  icoul  for  thjsj,  and  they  c an  bo  just  a  lunch,  or  something 


(more  ) 
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to  build  a  whole  mor.l  cround,    Opon-fr^.co  ground  boof  snndwi ch^-"! s , 
broilod  undor  direct  heat  and  S'-^rvcd  piping  hot,  w  ill  mako  a 
hit  with  070 rybody.    For  another  good  sandwich,   chcoso  broilod 
on  top  of  tho  bread  is  delicious     .so nctim'js  '^Arith  thin  sliCiiS 
of  frosh  tomto  addod,   or  stri  js  of  bacon» 

* 

Whon  it  comos  to  stuffin^^-  for  chickon,  romombor  thot  for 
-  tho  dryish  type  of  stuffing,  mo di urn- dry  broad,  2  or  3  days  old, 
:  is  bast.    Th3  proper  procoduro  is  to  cut  a  loaf  in  tv/o  and  fork 
cut  the  inside,   saving  cut  tho  crusts  for  other  uses,     -^hj  piocos 
of  bread  should  bo  picked  apart  with  tho  tips  of  tho  finf^ors 
until  all  the' crumbs  arc  fino  and  even  in  size,     '^horn's  no 
hard  and  fast  rulo  ebout  stuffing,  but  th':  following  aro  good 
proportions:  1  cup  of  crumbs,   1  to  1^  tablespoons  of  fat, 'about 
■5-  cup  chopped  celery  and  parsley,  a  very  little  onion,  and  herb 
feoasoning-to  tasto. 

'  ;  >it    9k  )^ 

^HilRINC  OUR  COOKIIC^  OILS 


'For  the  April  through  <Junc  period,  civilians  v;ill  receive 
less  shortenin;3,   salad  and  cooking  oils  than  they  have  had  during 
the   first  throe  months  of  this  yoar. 

There  are  throo  reasons  for  the  cut  in  supplies,  ^irst, 
we  normally  consume  less  fats  and  oils  in  ttjc  April  through 
June  period  than  intho  cold  winter  months.     Second,  this  country 
is  being  asked  by  the  ir^rosidcnt  to  expert  375,000  tons  of  fats 
and  oils  during  1946  to  help  raliovo  s'eCrtagos  of  those  com- 
modities abroad,    -t^nd,  at  the  same  time  that  foreign  ncods  are 
critical,  the  i945-46  yield  of  oil  from  our  four  principal 
vegetable  oil  crops .cottonseed,  peanut,  corn  and  soyboan. 
shows  e  docline  from  original  ostimrtes,     ^he  dooroasa  is  in 
lower  Docombor  estimates  of  cotton  and  poanut  crops  rnd  -Loss 
processing  of  corn  and  peanuts  for  oil, 

_  With  oil  from  the  1945-46  crop  less  then  was  figured 
three' months  ago,  manufacturers  of  shortening,  cooking  and  sale.d 
oils  can  get  only  88  percent  of  the  fats  and  oils  they  used 
on  an  average  during  1940  «ind  194].,    Margarine  quotas  will 
remain  vmchanged  at     95  percent  of  the  1944  producti  .n.  This 
level  has  bo.ri  in  effect  since  last  April. 

You  won't  ncticQ  more  lerd  on  the  r  tail  markets  either. 
Foderally-inspcctod  packers  in  all  but  11  sruthorn  sliatos 
are  sotting  aside  for  government  purchase  an  amount  of  lard 
bqual  to  5  pcrcont  of  the  live  weight  of  hogs.     This  Irrd  is 
al'so  m^edcd  to  meet  urgent  foreign  needs. 

On  thj  brighter  side  is  the  fact  that  the  olive  oil  supply 
for  th-.  second  quarter-  of  this  yjar  should  in^^rove.    Wo  will 
bo  receiving  shipnonts  of  r]ive     oil  from  several  Mediterranean 
countri:s  in  oxchang.  f^r  soybna  n.  01  J.  • 


♦  *  * 
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FACTS  ABOUT  FATS 


Thoro  arc  q  groat  many  ways  of  stretching  our  supply  of  fiats 
and  oils, ..some  of  which  v/o'd  do  woll  to  carry  over  from  v/artimo. 
Now  that  wo'ro  facod  with  a  continuing  shcrtago,  you  broadcasters 
can  do  a  great  doal  'to  hglp  th^^  situation  by  suggesting  substitu- 
tions, and  mothods  of  extending  the  supply,  and  by  urging  homomakers 
to  carry  on  with  the  salvage  of  inedible  fats.     Hore  are  a  fow 
fat  facts  from  USDA's.  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Hqihg  Economics, 
which  you  may  like  to  pass  along  to  your  listeners; 

1»-Get  the  fats  you  ui^o  as  spreads  for  bread  cut  of  the 
refrigerator  long  oncugh  ahead  jf  time  to  soften  them  a  bit 
so' they'll'  sprnad  easily.    Don't  lot  them  molt,  though,  or  they'll 
soak  in.     2, -Bo  thrifty  vat h  salad  dressings,    i^dd  them  at  the 
last  minute,., at  the  table  if  possible.     Then  the  dressing  won^t 
settle  and  be  left  unaaten,     3,-  Try  cooked  salad  dressing  for 
a  change,  thickened  with  flour,  to  help  make  the^  oil  dressings 
go  further.     One  way  to  make  a  cooked  dressing:  is- t;o  start  wit:h.    ' : 
^  cup  of  fat,      his  can  bo  drippings  or  rendered  triimdngs.  You 
will  ^naod  3  tablospoohs  of  flour,       teaspoon  of  mustard,  1-g- 
teaspoons  of  salt,  a  tablespoon  of  sugar,  a  cup  of  milk,  an  egg, 
and  1/3  cup  of  vinegar, 

,      You  start  by  blending  the  melted  fat  and  the  flour,  mixed 
with  the  seasonings.     Then  you  add  the  cold  milk,    ^oat  the 
mixture  and'^tir  it  constantly  until  it  is  thickened.  Cover 
and  cock  it  over  .boiling  water  for  5  minutes  longer.     Thf^n  add 
part:' of  the  sauce  slowly  to  the  beaten  egg  w-  ilo  stirring. 
Combine  this  with  the  rest  of  the  sauce,  ■  Stir  it  and  cook"  a 
fow  minutes,     '^hon  add  the  id-ncgar  slov/ly  and  ccntinuo-to 
caok,  until  the  dressing  is  thick,  '  • - 

4,-  Avoid  excessive  heat,   as  it  will   spoil  fat  and  the 
food  cooked  in  it.    Also-,  fats  that  have  reached  the  amoking 
point  will  become  rancid  more  quickly,    ■'^mong  the  fats  thet  smoke 
quickly  arc  butter,  margarine, '  drippings  and  olivo  oil,'.  5,-  For 
all  practical  cooking  purposes,  f  atS' may  bo  su.bstituted  measure 
for  measure  in  most  recipes,  with  the  exception  of  pastries, 
l/Vhcn  oil  is  uead  instead  of  a-  firm  fat  in  pastrios,  mix  the  oil 
with  the- vj-ater  oof  ore  combining  it  with  the  flour.    ^Hhon  it's 
used  in  cakes,  mix  it«with'th  )  otb  r  liquid  ingredients.  VVhon 
using  unsaltod  fat  in  place  of  a  salted  one,  bo  sure  to  add  salt, 
6,-.  Remember  that  all  left-ovur  fat  can  bo  used  again  unless 
it  is  too  'strong  in  flavor^  or  scorched.     Even  strong-flavored 
fats,   such  as  lamb  or  mutton  fat,  can  bo  used  for  certain  foods,,, 
combined  with  onions  or  mixed  vogjtablos  in  soup,  for  example, 
or  used  as  the  shortening  in  crust  for  moat  pie,  or  in  spico 
cake,  gingerbread,   or  orango  cakes  or  cookies. 


*  ♦  * 
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BACKGROUTTO  ON  BREAD 


No  doubt  you'vG  hoard  of  thj  practico  of  oonsir;nTnont  sailing 
of  broad  and  bakery  products,  which  allowod  retailors  to  roturn 
to  bakers  the  goods  unsold  at  tho  ond  of  tho  day.    The  rosult 
of  this  was  that  largo  ^luantitios  of  such  food  was' f  jd  to  livo- 
■stpok  or  dost'r'oyod, , '.It  meant,  of  coursr,  ap  oxtonsivj  wasto  of 
•  •;  ;..critical' ingrodionts,.. flour,  shortening,  dried  m Ik, .  and'  sugar • 
'Wton  War  Food  Ordor  No,  1,  tho  original  "broad  ordor",  was  put 
into  offoct,   consignment  soiling  was  prohibitod.    Thus,  in'tho 
•thro 0  years  ■  si no-A  that  time,  groat  quanti^iios  of  food  have  boon 
savod. 

"  Since  the  adcjption  of  our  national  program  f^or  conserving 
JA^oat,  W-O  ^1  has  becoirto  nov;ly  important.     Charges  -rr.ado  recently 
^  against  savoral  large  bakeries  invclvinc;  violation  of  this 
pro\T.sion 'have  focussod  attention  on  it,  and  have  sorv-od  to 
ro.mind  the  baking  ind\istry  thpt'  all  provisions  :-f  tho  bread 
order  must  be  observed.     Tho  industry  itself  had  a  hand  in 
drafting  the  ordor,  which  was  considered  desirable  by  a  large 
■majority  of  bakers.    Incidentally,  only  434  violations  have  been 
unccvornd  in  this  throc-ycar  period... a  good  rocord,  considering 
the  fact  that  about  28,000  commoroial  baking  establishments 
were  affected  by  vVFO  fl. 

Now.,, what  can  the  homomaker  do  to  help  in  this  connection?" 
Woll,  she  can  restrain  her  impatience  if  she  finds  occasiona lly, 
late  in  tho  day,  .that  her  favorite  food  store  is  cut  of  broad. 
The'  effort' to  comply  with  thi  s  order' v/ill  doubtless  lead  some 
stores  to  cut  down  on  their  briud  purch-:^. ses .    Then,  too,  if  a 
skoppor  sees  a  table  of  bread  marked  "day-old  bread",  offered 
at  a  lowor  price,   she  sh^-uldn  t  h'vsit'^'te  to  buy  from  this  table. 
Aft'or  all,  don't,  we  use  bread  considerably  mor..  than  a  day  old 
in''our  homos  all  the.  time? 

It's  g'^ing  to  t'ako  all  of  us. ..private  individuals,'  industry 
»5nd  *g''oV*ornmont .■working  together,  to  stop  tho  was"bDof  food  in 
every  way,  .  Hero's  an  instance  wh':;ro  it's  likely  that  a  bettor 
understanding  by  homomako.rs  of  aji,  industry  problen  ■wi  ll  help, 

NINE'S  THE  irjlBER 


•Monday,  Mfirch  11th,  is  the  day  .-n  which  spai-e  stamp  No,  9 
in  War  Ration  Book  4  becomes  valid     for  5  pounds  of  sugar  for 
home-  canning,  .  It  v;ill  bo  good  through  October  31,  ,1946,  so  you 
might  tell  your  listeners  they  don't  need  to  rush  out  and  buy 
the  sugar  right  av/ay,  if  they  don't  need,  it. 


(m^ro ) 
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The  raaflcn  for  validating  a  canning  sugar  stairp  so  oarly  in 
the  yoar  is  that  in  the  '^outh  thoro  are  fruit  crops  ready  for 
canning  right  now.    The  use  of  canning  sugar  should  bo  carolully 
plannod,  howovcr,  as  OPA  says  thoro  isn't  likoly  to  ba  a  total 
of  moro  than  ton  pounds  por  porson  available  for  this  purpose 
throughout  1946,    Another  sugar  stamp  probably  will  be  validated 
early  in  the  suiniriGr, 

Those  who  do  not  havo  a  Ration  Book  4»,,and  this  applies 
mostly  to  veterans  of  the  Armed  For  cos ,,. should  use  Stamp  9  in 
the  singlo-pago  sugar  ration  book.     This  book  is  boing^  issued  to 
returning  war  vatcrans,  to  parents  of  new  babies,  and  to  thoso 
who've  lost  thoir  ration  books.     It  can  bo  obtainod  from  OPA*s 
district  offices.    Incidentally,  warn  your  listeners  not  to 
.-  '    throw  away  War  Ration  Book  4,   oven  aftor  all  the  sugar  stamps 
have  boon  usod.     It  Should  bo  hold  until  the  happy  day  whon  all 
rationing  is  officially  ondod, 

♦  *  *  ' 

SPICE  PICTURE  -  ■  '  '  .  . 


The  spico  picture  begins  to  look  a  bit  brighter.    Wo  are 
starting  to  got  typos  of  cinnamon  frcm  China,  closer  to  the 
kinds  wo  used  to  onjoy  bofort;  the  war.    As  you  probably  know, 
the  commorcinl  cinnamon  formerly  distributod  by  our  spico 
packers  was  actually  cas  si  a ,,,  commonly  9allGd  cinnamon.  During 
tho  war  vfo  imported,  the  true  cinnamon,  which  comes  only  from 
Ceylon.   .This  cinnamon  is  not  ■  gancrally  liked  in  this  country 
because"  of  its  light  color  and' mild  flavor,  but  we  had  no 
choice,  as  it  was  all  that  could  be  shipped  during  tho  yar» 

True,  tho  cassias  that  arc  coming  in  to  our  spico  wharves 
right  now  arc  not  of  tho  bost,.,but  closer  to  tho  types  wq 
prefer,     Eotwoon  us  and.ono  of  tho  n-st  desirable  cassias  is  tho 
political  distxurbanco  in  Indonesia,     Once  tho  air  clears  in  Java, 
then  wo  will  bo  sooing  those  favorite  typos  again; 

Pepper  hasn't  porkod  up  yot.     Throughout  tho  v/ar  years,  wo 
were  dopondont  on  supi;lius  from  tho  stocks  accumulated  just 
before  tho  war,    Th^-so  stocks  nrs  substantially  doplotod.  On 
hand  is  about  onc'Ugh  for  tho  balance  of  tho  yoar,  on  tho  pre.sont 
quota  basis, 

*         When  it  comes  to  maco  and  nutmo'g,  wo  aro  still  dopondont  on 
tho  YiTost  Indie s ,,  .The  East  Indios  aro  invo.lvod  in  thoir  own 
difficulties  at  the  moment,     Tho  7ost  Indian  crop  was  low  this 
yoar,  but  wo  aro  getting  .enough  to  moot  a  reasonable  portion 
of  nutmog  and  maco  noods. 

All  tho  othor  spices  aro  goming  from  sources  that  v/oro  open 
during  the  war,,,clovus  from '^'adagascar  and  Zanzibar, •  rcolory 
seed  and  ginger  from  India, 


*  m  * 
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LET'S  GET  GOING  01^'  GARDENS 


If  you've  had  a  bit  of  the  fine  spring  weather  that  some  parts 
of  the  country  have  enjoyed ' during  the  past  week  or  so,  your 
listeners  are  probably  in  a  rec^jptivo  mood  for  some  garden  talk. 
Last  week's  Radio  Round-Up  coverod  the  -t^resident '  s  appeal  for  a" 
vigorous  homo  garden  program  this  year.     Now,  horu's  news  about 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Committee  on  Homo  Gardening.*, 
and  what  this  oommittoo  plans  to  do.  ^ 

SocrGta-^y  Andersen  has  requested  that  it  assist  in  stimulating 
and  coordinating  activities  of  all  Department  agencies  having 
anything  to  do  vath  the  production  and  consorvRtion  of  food  from 
homo  gardens.     Every  effort  will  bo  made  to  develop  a  completely 
effective  program  to  supplement  our  food  requirements.  Another 
dutjj-  of  the  committoo  is  to  consider  and' make  rocomnondati  ons  for 
a  long-time  program  -Atiich  vdll  include  inprovem.ont  of  home  surroundings 
and  communities,  in  bothi  city  and  the  country. 

Secretary  Anderson  has  appointed  Paul  C.  Stark,  Director  of 
the  National  Garden  Program,  Chairman  of  the  committoo.  Among 
the  other  members  is  Dr.  Hazel  K.  Steibeling,  Chief  cf  the  Bureau 
of  Kumsn  Nutrition  and  Homo  Economics .,  .thu  only  woman  member, 
incidentally. 

There  are  several  angles  f  rom  v/hi  ch  women  broadcasters  can  slant 
comments  on  homo  gardening.     For  instance,  your  first  appeal  might 
bo  fr.om  the  humanitarian  standpoint ..  .President  Truman  stressed  that 
first  the  reports  from  overseas  of  malnutrit ijn  and  actual  starvation, 
and  those  photographs  of  hungry  children,   surely  will  give  you 
enough  iratorial.      And  when  it  comes  to  nutrition,  there's  no  fresher 
food  thpn  that  from  a  person's  ovm  back  yard.     It's  a  matter  of 
minutes  from  the  home  garden  to  tho  dinner  table,  and  that  moans 
every  vitamin  sh'uld  bo  in  fine  fettle.     Then  there's  the  exercise 
angle ,v;h ich  should  appeal  to  many  of  your  feminine  listeners. 
Remind  them  that  heme  gardening  is  cheaper  and  pays  bettor  di-'n.dends 
than  any  oxerciso  course  they  could  possibly  take. 

President  Truman  mentioned  this,  when  he  said:  "in  addition 
to  the  contribution  gardens  make  to  bettor  nutrition,  their  value 
in  providing  cudcor  physical  exorcise,   recreation  and  relaxation 
from  the  strain  of  modern  life  is  v/idoly  recognized." 

And  here's  another  point  for  co  nsi  dor  at  ion.    While  the  food 
grown  at  home  won*t  give  direct  relief  to  famine  sufferers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  will  roloase  food  cf  the  typo  that  can  bo 
shipped  overseas.    Also,  it  vwl  11  help  relieve  the  congested  rail 
shipping  situation,  by  making  us  less  dependent  on  commercial  supplies. 

A  home  garden  is  a  11  that's  necessary  for  membership  in  that  very 
special  society  about  v/hich  Shakespeare  wrote;     "There  is  no  ancient 
gontlamon  but  gardeners ., .they  h- Id  up  Adam's  profession." 


*  *  * 


UPPING  THE  TAKE 


So  that'  this  country  can  fulfill  its  mee.t  commitments  to  foroign 
countriiQS  for  tho  first  Karf  -of  1946^  purchas.os  of  maat  ara  boing.  stoppod 

Effo'ctivo  March  3,  '  thio'  sat-asido '^on  pork  -from.  fGdorailly-inspoctod 
moat  plants  in  37  states  -was  incrsasod  from  10  to  :13  porccnt  of  the  livo 
woi?-ht  (5f  *thQ  hogs,     SoutKcastern  estates  'ar^  not  ■  affected. 

.3et-asido  orders  affecting  beef,  veal  and  mutton  wero  extended  to 
all  'states, ■  So,  at  present,  30  percent  of  our  Ccmmorcial  Grade  of  beef, 
40  percent  of  the  Uti  lit y 'Grade ^nd  50  percent  of  the  Canner  and  Cutter 
Grndo  arc  reserved  fqr''"exp ort ,     In  addition  to  this,  30  percent  of  our 
Choice  and 'Good  Grades  of  beef  are  sot  aside  for  Army  purchp^sg,,  'When 
it  comes  to  "^oal  and  mutton, ,  ,40  percent  of  the  Utility  Grade  veal,; 
20_  percent  of  Choice,  Good,  Commercial,  and  Utility  Grade  veal,  and- 
20  perfcont  of  Choice,  Good',  Commercial  and  Utility  Grad'ss  of.  mutton  are 
boing  sot-asido  to  meet*  critical  food  needs  abroad. 


*  *  ♦ 


FEATUFvE-  -THESE 


And  give  a  special  boost -to  turnips  and  good,  green  soinr.ch*  H-.low 
is  a  markot-by- -market  summary  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  vo^qtabl-as  in 
plentiful  supply.     This  information  is  based  on  latest  reports  by  mre 
from  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agricultur   's  market  reporters.    For  daily 
devolopmonts  during  the  woSk,  phone  your  local  mnrket  news  office. 


BALTIMORE 

'■  MTORK  CITY 

BOSTON'^    '  ■■ 

PHILADELPHIA 

Broccoli  < 

Beiots 

Beets,  topped ■ 

Beets,,  topped 

Coldry 

Broccoli  rabe 

Broccoli  ■; 

-Broccoli 

Peppers 

Cabbage 

Carrots,  topped 

Cauliflower 

Potatoes 

Celery • 

Celery,  pascal 

-Calory. 

Spinach  ■ 

Endive  chicory 

■  Dandelions 

Turnips  '  ' 

Escarole  - 

Escarole 

Rutabagas 

Grapefruits 

Kale       .  . 

Parsnips 

Spinach . 

Hushroonis 

Rhubarb 

Turnips 

Parsley 

Spinach  . 

Turnip  Tops 

Parsnips 

Turnips ' 

Grapefruit 

Poppers- 

PbtJxt'OGS 

Spinach 

Turnins' 

PITTSBURGH 


W;.3HI  NGTOK 


Cauliflower 
Spinach 


Celery  . 
Poppors 
.Potatoes 
Tomatoe  s 
.  .Crape  f  rui  t 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
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SAVE  FOOD  TO  SAVE  LIVES 


The  women  broadcasters  of  the  United  States  can  do  more  than 
almost  any  other  group  of  women  in  the  country  to  help  the 
President's  Famine  Emergency  CtmjTiittee  in  the  current  drive  to 
conserve  wheat,  wheat  products  and  food  fats  and  oils.  After 
an  all-day  meeting  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  ''/ashington 
last  Monday,  the  Committee  issued  a  statement  which  included  a 
number  of  specific  recommendations  for  accomplishirtg  this.  You 
directors  of  women's  programs,  with  y.^ur  large  audience  of  women 
listeners,  are  obviously  the  ones  who  can  get  these  recommendations 
across  to  the  American  housewife  in  a  way  that  will  make  her  anxious 
to  cooperate.    You're  already  regarded  as  a  friend  by  your  listeners, 
as  well  as  a  conselor  in  household  matters.    Your  explanation  of 
the  reasons  behind  the  conservation  program  and  your  helpful  sug- 
gestions about  xvays  in  which  food  can  be  saved.,. plus  the  em.otional 
appeal  which  is  made  more  effectively  by  radio  than  by  any  other 
means.*. all  this  makes  it  possible  for  you  tn  be  of  very  real 
assistance . 

It  is  quite  possible  calls  for  help  will  be  made  upon  your 
program  time  by  the  State  and  County  Emergency  Food  Program  managers, 
recently  designated  by  Secretary  of  agriculture  Anderson.  These 
managers  are  the  State  Directors  of  USDA's  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  and  Chairmen  of  the  County  Agricultural  Conservation 
'Committees,     They  will  call  on  State  and  County  USDa  Councils  to 
help  coordinate  the  Program  and  organize  fo-^d  congqrvation  measures 
"recommended  by  the  President's  Committee,     Their  specific  tasks  will 
be  to  set  local  food  conservation  goals,  work  out  conservation 
measures  adapted  to  the  various  localities  and  enlist  the  aid  of 
citizens'  organizations  and  the  food  trades,   

During  this  four-month  drive,  we  Americans  are  asked  to  make 
'a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  forty  percent  of  our  consumption  of  wheat 
pr.'^ducts  and  twenty  percent  of  our  food  fats  and.  oils.    This  shouldn't 
be  difficult  when  the  American  housewife  is  shovfihow  she  can  help 
so  much  by  saving  just  a  little  every  day.     Your,  cooperation  can 
make  this  drive  a  success. 


FURTHER"  FIGURES  ON  FOOD 


The  latest  news  about  the  lowered  world  supplies  of  several 
important  foods  points  up  the  vital  importanoe  of  ctDn-serving  food 
of  all  kinds,    USDA's  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural. Relations 
states  that  production  of  wheat,  rye,  and  hogs  is  down  sharply, 
according  to  preliminary  reports. 

V'/or'!.c:  wheat  production  in  1945,  totaling  about  5,200,000,000 
bushels,    s  the  smallest  since  1929*  and  is  8  percent  less  than  in 
1944*    Tii^  European  crop  alone  v/as  3^  percent  smJiller  than  prewar. 


( more ) 
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Bread  rationing  continues  in  most  countries' and ' further  reductions 
in  rationing  are  expected.  Milling  extraction  rates  are  likely  to  be 
increased  in  some  areas.    In  order  to  stretch  supplies  still  further. 

As  for  rye,  the  world  production  for  1945  is  estioiated  at  about 
1,400,000,000  bushels,  which  is  about  10  percent  less  than  the  1944 
crop.    These  figures  are  the  lowest  since  the  sm.all  I92I  crop.  If 
more  rye  were  available,  this  could  have  been  used  widely  in  many 
countries  as  a  substitute  for  wheat.    Rye  is  normally  the  principal 
bread  grain  in  many  sections  of  Europe, 

The  decrease  in  world  hog  numbers  on  January  1,  194^ >  compared 
with  a  year  earlier,  is  5^000*000  head.    Furthermore,  because  of  the 
critical  world  shortage  of  grains,  the  production  of  hogs  outside  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  decline  even  more,  in  the  face  of  an 
increasing  demand,  .  ■ 


pamthble  poultry 


From  "chicken  little"  to  "chicken  plentiful"  might  well  be  the  current 
paraphrase  to  a  familiar  nursery  tale. 

•  For  the  next  several  weeks,  poultry  will  continue  as  the  meat 
in  best  supply  at  ynur  grocery  stores.    Reasons  for  the  temporary 
abundance  are  record  poultry  flocks  for  civilian  use  and  a  shortage 
of  feed,  plus  very  limited  freezer  space. 

As  you  know,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  conserve  a  part  of 
the  grain  normally  used  for  poultry  and  livest-^ck  feed,  so  that 
substantial  shipments  of  wheat  can  go  to  the  hungry  people  in 
Europe,    This  has  meant  that  farmers  must  do  a  greater  than 
normal  job  of  reducing  their  flocks.    This  goes  for  turkeys  as 
well  as  chickens. 

Under  normal  conditions,  a  seasonal  over-supply  of  poultry  could 
be  moved  into  storage.    But  at-  present,  freezer  space  is  short  because 
there  are  already  record  stocks  of  poultry  in  storage.    So  during  the 
weeks  that  producers  are  adjusting  their  flocks  to  the  feed  situation, 
consumers  can  help  by  increasing  their  use  of  poultry  meat  of  all 
kinds. 

Farm  families  are  being  asked  to  eat  more  poultry  at  home,  and 
to  can  or  store  in  freezer  lockers  the  birds  that  cannot  be  used 
immediately.    Increased  use  of  poultry  by  consumers  at  home  and  in 
public  eating  places  will  also  help  to  prevent  loss  of  food  when 
producers ■ face  an  overcrowded  market,    ^nd  of  course,  greater 
purchase  of  poultry  now  will  help  conserve  other  foods  in  less 
plentiful  supply* 


(    More  ) 
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The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricalture  stands  ready  to  buy  dressed 
poultry  through  its  price  support  operations,  as  an  aid  to  the  farmer 
who  is  culling  heavily.    However,  greater  use  of  current  supplies  of 
poultry  by  consumers  in  rural  and  urban  areas  will  provide  more 
immediate  relief  in  local  market-distress  areas. 

•K-  -/c 

POTATO  REPLACEMENT 


An  angle  you  may  want,  to  stress  in  the  campaign  to  save  wheat 
for  a  hungry  v/orld  is  that  of  substituting  some  other  food  occasionally 
for  bread.    Many  of  the  women  in  your  audience  already  may  be  following 
the  policy  of  not  eating  bread  and  potatoes  at  the  same .meal.    The  only 
thing  left  for  you  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  sell  them  on  the  idea  of 
choosing  potatoes  more  often  than  bread,  since  the  fo-^d  value  is  so 
similar.  . 

And  just  to  spike  that  rumor  about  the  spud  being  a  fattening 
food,., here  are  some  facts  from  USDA*s  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics.    A  medium-sized  potato  provides  about  100  calories, 
which  is  ab.-^ut  the  calorie  content  of  one  thick  slice  of  bread  or  two 
thin,  slices,    a  serving  of  green  peas  .or  sweet  corn  contains  about  the 
same  number  of  cal.-)ries, ,  .a  serving  of  lima  beans  has  more.  It's 
the  generous  helping  of  gravy,  butter  or  margarine,  or  cream,  used 
along  with  potatoes,  that  bring  the  calorie  total  up. 

If  you  want  to  say  more  about  the  food  value  of  the  potato,  you 
might  point  out  that  it's  nearly  80  percent  water,  but  that  the  remain- 
ing   20  percent  makes  it  valuable  in  the  diet.    This  includes  some 
protein  of  good  quality,  starch,  iron  and  other  important  minerals. 
As  for  vitamins ...  potatoes  contain  some  of  the  B  Vitamins,  as  well  as 
Vitamin  C. 

Somebody  may  inquire  why,^  since  our  potato  supplies  are  bountiful 
right  now,  vje're  n.^t  sending  some  abroad.    You  can  tell  them  that  this 
is  being  done  :  sizeable  quantities  of  potatoes  are  going  overseas, 
.particularly  to  France  and  Belgium,    Since  potatoes  are  both  bulky 
and  perishable,  hnwever,  overseas  shipments  are  necessarily  limited. 

As  for  menu  ideas,  tJSDA's  nutrition  specialists,  suggest  potatoes 
for  breakfast  in  hash-browned  or  cream  style,  as  pancakes  or  as  potato 
cakes.     At  luncheon,  potato  salad  might  take  the  place  of  a  sandwich. 
And  at  dinner  time  potatoes  can  replace  bread  in  stuffings,  or  form 
the  top  crust  of  meat  pies  or  other  baked  dishes.    Tell  your  listeners 
they  can  get  a  helpful  leaflet,  "Potatoes  in  Popular  Vfeys",  prepared 
by  the  Bureau,-  whirih  gives  many  ways,  of  co-king  potatoes,    nil  they 
have  to  do  is  wr^'.te;  Agriculture,  Radio,  V/ashington  2^,  D.C. 
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GhRden  check  list 


Your  listeners  who  are  mking  a  list  of  garden  needs, .  .getting 
ready  for  the  1946  version  of  the  home  garden. ,. bigger  and  better 
than  ever... will  appreciate  some  infornation  about  the  prospect 
for  garden  supplies.    Here's  what  USDA  specialists  have  to  say- 
on  the  situation, 

SEED;  The  experts  say  we'll  have  enough  seed    of  nearly  all  kinds 
to  go  around.    Prices    are  reported  a  liitle  lower  than  last  year, 
and  furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  a  bit  more  seed  in  each  package. 
You  might  suggest  to  those  who  have  smalll  gardens  that  they  share 
packages  with  their  neighbors.    There's  no  point  in  planting  too 
much  seed    and  then  thinning  out  the  plants  later,,, and  certainly 
nobody  would  throw  away  any  surplus  seed, 

FERTILIZERS;  The  situation  is  rather  tight  on  certain  types  of 
fertilizers,  but  it's  expected  there  will  be  enough  to  make  the 
gardening  program  a  success.    There  won't  be  any  Government 
allocation  of  fertilizer  as  there  was  during  the  war  for  Victory 
Gardens, 

livIPLEIvENTS;  Fairly  good  stocks  are  reported  on  hand,  as  production 
has  been  good  during  the  past  two  years.    Most  of  the  garden  tools 
offered  now  were  made  before  the  steel  strike.    Equipment  men  expect 
better  supplies  as  soon  as  the  price  situation  is  cleared  up  and 
full  production  is  resumed, 

INSECTICIDES  ^ND  FUNGICIDES;    There  will  be  enough  of  both  for  home 
gardeners,  although  certain  products  are  a  little  short.    And  here's 
USDA's  stand  on  DDT, .  .ivhich  many  are  likely  to  be  asking  about. 
It  is  NOT  suggested  for  home  gardens  this  year,  because  not  enough 
is  known  about  it  yet  to  justify  recommending  it  to  inexperienced 
users. 

There's    one  thing  more  required  in  large  quanties  for  a 
successful  garden... and  that's  elbow  grease.    The  supply  is 
unlimited, .  .production  depends  on  the  individual.' 

■>/-  -X- 


A  QUARTER'S  'VORTH  OF  SUGAR 


V/ith  sugar  still  short  as  a  world  commodity. .  .U.S.  civilians 
will  get  a  smaller  per  capita  supply  of  this  commodity  for  the  period 
April  throu^  June  than  they  did  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1946.  ■ 

The  second  quarter  sugar  allocation  for  civilians  announced 
by  tne  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  1,385,000  tons. 


(More) 
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This  is  a  seasonal  increase  nf  285,000  tons  over  the  civilian 
allocation  for  January  through  March.    It  seems  that  we  use  more 
sugar  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  with  the  beginning  of  home 
and  commercial  canning  and  food  processing.    Actually,  the  per 
capita  share  for  civilians  is  smaller  because  of  an  increase  of 
more  than  8,000,000  persons' ~as  a  result  of  demobilization  of  the 
Armed  Forces, 

Allocations  for  shipment  outside  the  continentaI'"Uni'tec3'  "States 
shovj  increases  for  the  quarter  ahead  partly  because .-of^  redu'ced 
■■'       military  requirements..    But  it  'has  been  impossible  -to  allocate  as 
much  as  any- claimant  v/ould  like  to  obtain  or  need§,  ■ 

...       Ml  ..5.     j^-  /. 

■xi..,  *  ' 

■AMONG  THOSE  PRESENT    " "       ■.    .        .  ■    ■    .   ■  ■ "    .  : 


V'jar  Food  Order         .  ,the  wheat  conservation  order ..  .has 
been  amendec^  to  permit  the  manufacture  of  farina.  Farina, 
widely  used  as  a  base  for  infant  and  invalid  foods  and  as  a 
breakfast 'food,  is  a  grandular  product  ma.de  from  the  whitest 
portion  of  the  wheat  kernel.    Under  the  80  percent  extraction 
regulation,,  the  manufacture  of  farina  was  automatically  stopped. 

As  the  order  is, aj;nended,  sm.all  amounts  of  farina  can  be 
separated  during  the  manufacture  of  flour,    iiowever,  the  flour 
from  which  farina  is  separated  must  still  be  of  80  percent 
or  higher  extraction.    As  a  result  of  this  amendment,  you  won't 
notice  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  this  cereal  product  on 
the  market,    Millers  may  now  manufacture  farina  up  to  five  ■ 
percent  of  the  amount  of  straight  flour  fr.om  which  it  is 
separated.    In  the    past,  millers  have  generally'  separated  only 
2  to  3  percent  of  their  flour  in  the  form  of  farina. 


THRE"  LITTLE  '■'JORts  ' 


Do  you  know  the  exact.,  difference  •  between  the  three  words 
so  often  seen  on  food  packages  or  labels  these  days ...  enriched,  • 
restored,  fortified?    To  many  people  they  signify  vaguely  that 
th-e  food  is  improved  in  some  way,  but  the  feeling  often  seem^  to 
be  that .  there 's  a  distinction  with-^ut  any  real, difference.  You 
might  like  t-P  .take,  a  short  brush-up  course,  ba^ed  on  information 
furnished  by  the  nutrition  specialists  of  USDh...so  here  it  is: 

ENRICHED. . .the  addition  of  certain  food  values  to  bread  and  flour, 

u-.^ntally,  this  word  is  properly  applied  only,  to  bread  and  flour. 
Th-;  a;-;  Mont  of  enrichment  is  set  by  law,  and" ''.'var  To o'd' Order  ,f  1"^-- 
requires  that  all  bakers',  white  bread  and  rolls  be  enriched. 


(More) 
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UncJer  these  standards  iron  and  two  B  Vitamins,  niacin  and 
thiamine,  are  put  back  in  about  the  amounts  which  are  lost  in 
the  milling  of  white  flour.    Riboflavin,  a  third  B  Vitamin,  is 
added  in  even  larger  amounts  than  are  found  in  whole  wheat.  As 
for  calcium  and  Vitamin  D,  their  addition  is  voluntary,  though 
standards  have  been  set  up  for  them.    Flour  for  home  baking 
is  not  required  to  be  enriched,  but  this  is  done' voluntarily 
by  many  millers.    If  it  is  labeled  enriched,  however,  it  must  meet 
Government  standards. 

RESTORED. . . This  is  putting  back  into  food  nutrients  which  have  been 
lost  in  processing,  and  is  a  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers.    For  instance,  certain  breakfast  cereals  are  restored 
to  whole    grain  levels  by  adding  thiamine,  niacin  and  iron, 

FORTIFIED, . .This  is  adding  to  foods  nutritive  values  not  originally 
present.    The-  fortifying  of  margarine  v;ith  Vitamin  A,  and  of  milk 
with  Vitamin  D  are  tv;o*  examples. 

'  •  T  •    -j'f  ■}{■ 

STRAVJBERRY  APPEARANCE 

Those  luscious  strawberries  now  at  fruit  counters  are 
coming  chiefly  from  Florida.    California  has  a  limited  supply 
••    to  take  care  of  its  local  markets.    Ceiling  prices  are  the  same 
as  last  year.    The  yield  of  winter  strawberries  has  been  good  in 
Florida,  but  the  peak  shipping  period  has  passed  and  March  should 
see-  the  supply  pretty  well  distributed.    By  the  first  of  April, 
Lo^Iisiana  strawbisrries  will  be  raoving.    Most  of  our  early  spring 
strawberries  come  from  this  state,  with  iilabama,  Texas  and  southern 
district  of  California  furnishing  the  balance. 

Sprin'g  strawberry  acreage  now  shows  a  sizeable  increase  over 
last  year, .,  ,21,600  acres  compared  with  17,000  acres  in  1945»  '^^e 
condition  of  the  crop  is  excellent  but  frost  damage  could  alter 
the  yield  figure, 

-  -    ^- -X-  ->  ■ 

FOOTNOTE  ON  FAT  S.vLV,.GE  \,  . 


Every  once  in  a  while  we  hear  a  plaintive  plea  from  a  woman 
who*s  tried  to  turn  in.  fat  for  salvage  and  found  her  meat  dealer 
uncooperative.    This  isn't  a  common  complaint,  but  it  should 
never  happen.    Here's  what  to  do  about  it  if  you  run  into  the 
situation',"  '  Call  your  USD^i  county  agent  or  your  home  demonstration 
agent,  report  the  occurrence,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
dealer,    Aa  investigation  vdll  be  mide  and  the  difficulty  adjusted. 
Nothing  should  happen  to  discourage  homemakers  from  saving  fat  and 
turning  it  in  for  salvage, . .the  world  shortage  of  fats  is  still 
critical, 

M'. 


FACT  SHEET  ON  NHD  VffiEK 


Enclosed  is  the  fact  sheet  on  National  Home'  Demonstration  Vfeek 
5  "^0  12)  which  we  promised  you  two  weeks  ago.    It  contains 
interesting  inf  ormation  from  Extension  Service  about  the  work 
accomplished  by  this  program,  and  we  hope  you  will  get  some  good 
ideas'  from'  it', 

^ 

FEATURE  THESE  '-^ 


Switch  the  marketing  spotlight  to  celerj'-,  parsnips,  and  turnips 
this  week.    Both  are  good  eating  and  in    very  g^Pd  supply, . .Below  is 
a  raarket-by-market  summary  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  .vegetables  in 
plentiful  supply.    This  information  is  Itased  on  latest  -reports  by 
wire  from 'the  U,S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  market  reports.  For 
daily  developments  during  the.  week,  phone  your  local  market  news 
office. 


BALTIMORE 

BOSTON 

NEW  YORK 

Broccoli 

Beets, topped 

Greens :  ' 

Cabbage 

Broocoli  rabe 

Broccoli 

Celery 

Carrots,  topped 

Dandelior 

Grapefruit 

Carrots  -  bunched 

Chic or ia 

Peppers 

Celery 

Escar ole 

Potatoes 

O'pano'p'^ 

Beets 

Spinach 

Parsnips 

Broccoli 

Turnips 

Radishes 

Cabbage 

Rhubarb 

Carrots 

Rutabagas 

Cauliflower 

Spinach 

Celery 

Turnips 

Collards 

Kale 

Parsley 

PHIUDELPHIA 

WASHINGTON 

Parsnips 

Peppers 

Greens: 

Greens: 

Potatoes 

Broccoli  greens 

Collards 

Radishes 

Kale 

Kale 

Rhubarb 

Hanover  salad' 

Rape 

Spinach 

Turnip  tops 

Turnip  Tops 

Turnips 

Bcetg,  topped 

Carrots 

Ca-'vcts 

Cauliflower 
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Cau? flower 

Celery 

CeJ.cToy 

Grapefruit 

Cabbage 

Par-.nipa 

Oranges 

Celery 

Pep'-.ers 

Potatoes 

Kale- 

Rut  .bagas 

Spinach 

Oranges 

Spinach 

Tomatoes- 

Parsley 

Turnips 

Potatoes 

Turnips 
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THE  FOURTEENTH  IvEMBER 


The  big  job  ahead  of  radio  v;omen,  and  all  of  us  who  are  working 
actively  to  promote  the  program  to  conserve  food  is  to  make  every  home- 
maker  in  the  United  States  feel  that  she's  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Committee  of  I3.    That's  the  Committee,  with  former  President  Hoover 
as  honorary  chairman  and  Chester  C,  Davis    as  chairman^  which  is 
formulating  the  guiding  policies  of  this  program  to  help  feed  starving 
millions  all  aver  the  world,    ^t  may  be  rather  hard  for  a  good  many 
of  your  listeners  to  realize  the  urgent  need  for  starting  right 
now  to  save  food.    After  all^  most  stores  have  bread  whenever  we 
go  to  buy  it.^.there*s  still  plenty  of  cereal,  macaroni  and  other 
wheat  products  on  the  shelves.    Furtherm.ore,  there *s  more  cooking 
fat  and  oil  around  than  we've  had  for  a  long  timei  this 
doubtless  cfombines  to  make  many  oeople  feel  that  the  food  shortage 
isn't  really  so  acute  as  some  alarmists  would  have  us  believe. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  world  fond  crisis  has  been 
brought  into  f ^cus  only  recently,    Early_this  year  we  began  to  receive 
reports  that  drought  damage  in  many  countries  had  been  worse-  than 
anyone  realized,  that  more  food  had  been  consumed  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  that  we'd  used  up  bur  ovm  stocks  of.  many  comm.odities. , , 
particularly  wh.eat .  .  .Taster  than  ive'd  expected.    Furtherm.ore,  some 
countries'  were  found  to  have  under-^eatimated  their  needs/  or  over- 
estimated .their  ability  to  meet  them.. 

This  and  rther  background  information  has  appeared  in  ROWID-UF 
durir^-  the  past  few  weeks,  but  hare's  a  summary  of  facts  you  may  find 
helpful,  to  sh.-Tv^  exactly  where  we  sta^d- on  th"e'  food  situation:  JVorld 
food  production  per  capita  has  been  cut  12  percent  .Ijelow  prewar  figures. 
Production  in •  continental  F^urope,  which  normally  imparts  10  percent  of 
its  food,  is  20  percent  below  prewar  levels.     Drought- in- Frfehch  North 
Africa  has  cut-  fo^d  output  to  half  of  prewar,  thus  cutting  off  a  valuable 
export  area,  and  creating  instead  a  deficit  area.    Drought  has  sharply 
reduced  crops  in "South  Africa.    Argentina's  wheat  crop  is  two- thirds  of 
prewar  normal,  the  second  s!':Ort  rrop  in  a  row.    There'll- be' less  than 
one-fourth  as  miuch  rice  for  the  Far  Fast  to  export  as  before  the  war. 
Japan's  fo-id  output  is  three-f -^urths  of  prewar.    In  .the -following 
countries,  pr-'duction  is  below  average AustT'elTa,  India,  China, 
jvlanchuria,  Formosa,  and  many  parts  of  Latin  Amierica.  .  .Russia  has  stepped 
up  food  production,  but  its  output  is  still  below  prewar  levels, 

liVhen  all  this 'is  added  up,  here*s  the  answer:    100  million  people 
in  Europe  willl  be  starving  this  year.    Several  million  may  die  of 
starvation  in  India.    In  China,  th -'Usands  die  by  the  roadside  every 
day. 

V\fheat  is  the  food  most  urgently  needed  for  shipment  pverseas^ 
because  it's  easiest  to  transport  and  can  feed  the  most  people  in  the 
shortest  time,    A  million  tons  of  v^heat  means  a  half  year's  supply  of 
bread  for  20  million  starving  people,.. and  we  can  supply  this  am.ount  ■ 
of  wheat  if  every  American  vdll  only  save  two  slices  of  bread  a  day, 

(more) 
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Fats  and  oils  are  desperately  needed  too... for  maintaining  a' 
minimum  level  of  health,  and  also  for  use  as  soap,  to  fight 
diseases  now  rampant  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,    A  teaspoon  of  fat  a 
day,  saved  by  every. man,  woman  and  schoq].  child  in  the  United 
States,  will  mean  a  total  saving  of  at  least  one  million  pounds 
of  fat  a  day. 

In  the  vivrds    of  the  President's  Famine  Emergency  Committee: 
"To  avert  hunger,  we  cannot  fail  to  meet  this  call.     If  we  fail, 
we  shall  see  a  world  of  disorders  which  will  paralyze  every  effort 
at  recovery  and  peace.    V»'e  shall  see  the  death  of  millions  of  fellovr 
human  beings.     Guns  speak  the  first  word  of  victory,  but  only  food 
qan  speak  the  last  word. 


THE   OATS  STOPY 


;.  There's  a  larger  supply  of-  oats  for  food  in'  the  United  States 
than  there  has  been  for  several  years  past,  which  is  good  news'  in  these 
days  of  :  the  v;heat- shortage.    You  see,  one  average  serving  of  oatmeal 
equals  two  slices  of  bread  in  food  value,  and  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  oatmeal  can  take  the  place  of  bread  in  the  diet.  USDA*b  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  tells  us  also  that  there's  even 
more  nourishment  in  oatmeal  than  in  whola  wheat,  in  some  respects.  In 
the  milling  process,  when  the  outer  hull  has  been  removed,  the  entire 
kernel  is  left,  and  this  iis  what  contains  the  germ  and  other  vitamin- 
and  mineral-rich  portions  of  the  grain.    Oatmeal ' contains  calcium, 
iron,  and  thiamine.     It's  a  protein  food  too,  and  combined  with  milk, 
eggS'  or  meat, the  proteins  of  the  plant  and  anirml  foods  supplement  one 
another  to  form  a  highly  nourishing  combination. 

Hs  you  probably  know,  there  are  several  forms  of  oatmeal.  First, 
there's  the  coarsely  gr"^und  kernel,  which  is  true  oatmeal.    Then,  there's 
the  m.ore  familiar  form  called  rolled  oats,  prepared  by  steaming  and 
then  flattening  the  kernels  between  steel  rollers.    Finally  there's 
the  time-saving  variety  called  quick-cooking  rolled  -  oats-.  •    To  rroduoe- 
this,  the  kernels  are  cut  and  flattened  even  thinner  than  for  the 
regular  tj'pe  of  rolled  oats.,  . 

Oatmeal  can  be  used-  in  place  of  some  of  the  wheat.  ^Ipyr  to  make 
highly  nutritious  bread,  muffins,  .biscuits  and  cookies,  and  also  can 
be 'Used  in  place  of  bread  crujTibs  in  certain  m.eat  dishes,  such  as  meat 
loaf,  ■  You  can  help  y-nir  listeners  in  planning  ratals  that  fit  into  the 
conservation  picture  by  "getting  out  the  recipes  ^^f  this  type  which  you 
doubtless  h^ve  in  your  files.    And  try  zo  choose  those  which  -are  fat- 
saving  as  well  as  wheat  -  thrifty. 


•Tr  -;5-  «• 
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ACCORDING  TO  HOOVER 


Herbert  Hoover,  appointed  by  President  Trunian  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  Famine  Emergency  Relief  Committee,  is  in  Europe  now, 
surveying  f  ^od  needs  of  the  Various  countries.    He  is  accompanied 
by  a  group  of  food  and  relief  experts,  representing  various 
government  agencies,  including  Dr^  Dennis  Fitzgerald,  Director  of 
USDA*s  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations. 

Mr*  koover  wag  intervieinred  just  before  his  plane  took  off  and 
he  made  some  comments  worth  remembering  and  repeating.    He  pointed 
out  that  the  present  crisis  is  much  worse  than  that  after  the  first 
World  l/jar,  because  ^00  million  pe-^ple  are  involved  Lnstead  of 
^00  million,    Viforld  War  II  was  longer  than  the  first  war,  and 
the  agricultural  destruction  much  greater,  so  that  crops  have 
been  steadily  decreasing  in  war-torn  countries,    ^ir.  Hoover  said, 
in  fact,  that  this  famine  is  the  worst  since  the  Thirty  Years  VJar. 
Then,  one-third  of  the  people  died,  since  there  was  no  relief p 
Now,  as  he  said,  many  more  will  be  saved,  because  we  are  making 
every  effort  to  save  the  greatest  possible  num.ber.    The  conclusion 
of  his  brief  good-bye  talk  is  worth  quoting,  and  you  may  want  to 
do  so,  if  you  haven *t  already »    H  ore  xt  is  t 

"At  the  present  moment  it  does  not  look  as  if  there  is  en~-ugh 
food  to  cover  the  whole  problem,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
mission  to  see  how  far  v;e  can  make  it  go.     It  looks  impossible  to 
save  everybody,  but  we  will  save  everyone  we  can." 

If  you  make  an  extra  effort  to  explain  this  great  emergency  to 

your  listeners,  perhaps  our  food  supplies  can  be  stretched  farther 

than  lir.  Hcver  expects.  .  .and  it's  just  possible  a  few  more'  lives 
can  be  saved. 


OARDStJING  v'/ITH  A  PURPOSE 


You  can  tie  the  home  garden  campaign  right  in  with  the  food  conservation 
campaign  in  yoiir  broadcasts  this  spring.    Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clinton  P ,  Anderson  said  recently:    "We  shall  do  ail  that  is  humanly 
possible  to  Keep  faith  with  the  starving  people  of  other  nations,  by 
making  available  as  much  of  our  food  as  we  can  possibly  spare.    How  much 
we  can  spare  is  up  to  the  people  of  America,     'ertain  farm  goals  have 
been  raised.    Various  .controls  have  been  imposed  on  the  use  and 
movement  of  critically  needed'  foods.   .This  will  not  be  enough.  Every 
family  must  bear  a  part  of  the  burden  by  conserving  food  in  every 
practical  way,  and  by  raising  a  victory  garden  if  possible." 

And  by  the  way,  to  a.nswer  the  question?    "Vdll  they  still  be 
called  'Victory  Gardens'?    Secretary  Anderson  says  "yes".  He 
fe«ls  there's  no  reason  for  changing  the  name,  even  though  the 
war  is  over.    The  victory  is  not  complete  and  will  not  be  until 
the  wounds  have  been  healed,    the  earth  in  full  production  again, 
and  the  ^jta.rving  victim.s  of  war  eating  regularly.    The  nam.e  "Victory 
Garden"  is  a  honsoholrt  phra«e  thr:  >'\ph'>ut  <"h«  r- ^^l•^t,r7.  ,  .3  et 's: .  l-aeip 
it  I  (more) 
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Here  are  some  gr^^d  reasons  you  might  give  your  listeners  for  . 
growing  •ai'gafden  in  1^4^.    1,  -  A  garden  helps  add  a  bit  to  the 
'world  food  supply;    It  supplies  part  of  a  family's  fnod  needs, 
and  thus  releases  foTd  stocks  that  can  be  used  elsev;here  in  the 
world,    2.  -  Careful  planning  of  a  garden  rfieans  supplying' the 
familj'-'s  needs  •  f->r -fresh  vegetables,  and  something  extra  for 
preserving.    3»  -  Successive  plantings  will  give  continuous  supplies 
and  late  crops,    4*  -  A  garden  helps  increase  family  security,  by 
giving , pro tecti-^n  against  possible  food  shortages,  saving  money  on 
food  bills,  providing  better  nourishment,  and  in^-^reasing  the  value  of 
the  home  investment. 

You  can  help  to  follow  through  on  the  slogan  of  the  Victory 
Garden  Program. .  ."Garden  and  conserve. .  .'to  save  what  we've  won*" 

-{r 

SPRING  CLE«N-UP  V.'EEK      '  ■ 


Has  Spring  Clean-Up'  week  been  announced  in  ypur  locality  yet? 
If  so,  you  may  have  done  something  about  it  already  on  your  program. 
If  not,  it's  a  good  idea  to  be  thinking  about  it,  because  you  may 
rer-eive  requests  from  the  Extension  Service  people,  your  county  agent 
or  Home  Demonstrati-^n  Agent,  to  give  some  program  time  to  this  important 
activity.      No  definite  date  is  set  for  this  observance  nationally, 
by  the  way,  since  it  depends  on  the  weather.  The  clean-up  program 
should  be  planned  for  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  however, 
varying  fr~m  k.^rch  in  the  South  to  U&y  in  the  north,,.    Some  states 
and  counties  will  proclain  an  official  Clean-Up  Week,  but  if  this  is 
not  done,   3very  farm  community  should  cho  se  its  own  date, 

UGDa's  Safety  Council  is  cooperating  with  the  National  Fire 
Protectivon  Association  in  this  campaign,  and  here  are  some  rather 
startliag  figures  to  show  the  necessity  for  it.    About  90  mi].lion 
dollars  worth  of  farm  property  is  destroyed  by  fire  each  year.  On 
the  average,  around  ten  lives  are  lost  in  farm  fires  every  day. 

IfVhen  it  comes  to -'accidents,  over  17,000  farm  r  esidents  are  killed, 
and  approximately  a  irdllion  and  a  half  are  injured  in  accidents  each 
year,    Ther^.'s  no  acourate  data  on  the  na^nber  of  deaths  and  the 
amount  of  dioease  or^.used  by  unsanitary  v;ater  supply,  trash,  and  so 
forth.    There's  r.c  question  though,  that  these  conditions  are  a  menace 
to  rural  heath. 

AS  for  specific  suggestion,  here  are  several  which  you  might  like 
to  pass  along.     These    are  ideas  which  farm  women  might  be  able  to  f ollov/, 
without  any  particular  assistance  from  the  men.    ^ind  yu  might  point 
out  also  that  householders  in  towns  and  cities  could  profit  by  following 
some  of  these  suggestions:    1«  -  See  that  yards  and  all  areas  surrounding 
the  house  are  free  of  broken  glass,  barbed  wire,  nail-studded  boards  and 
other  dangerous  litter.    2,  -  Avoid  storing  oil  or  paint  soaked  rags  or 
waste  in  closets,  basements  or  other  storage  places.    See  that  a  covered 
metal  can  is  provided  for  such  storage.    3.  -  Keep  closets,  hasements 


(m.ore) 
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and  attic  free  from  loose  or  piled  paper,  and  other  material  that  might 
be  a  "fire  hazard.    4.  -  Take  care  that  all  steps,  porcnes  and  stairways 
are  in  good  repair  and  clear  of  rubbish  and  all  tripping  hazards,  and 
also  adequately  lighted,    ^.  -  See  that  all'  flues,  chimneys  and 
stovepipes  are  kept  clean  and  in  safe  condition,    6.  -  Make  suret'- 
that  the  electric  wiring  in  the  house,  garage,  barn  -and  -other  farm 
buildings  has  been  checked  and  the  necessary  repairs  made  to  prevent 
short  circuits  and  other  conditions  which  might  start  fires,    7»  - 
Take  active  steps  to  kill  rats  and  remove  rat  harbors,  8,-  Have 
sanitary  conditions  checked  around  springs,  wells  and  cisterns 
so  that  the  water  supply  may  be  kept  safe  and  sanitary.  Also, 
find  !^ut  whether  the  water  supply    has  been  tested  recently  by 
y-^ut  Public  Health  Officer;    9  •  -  -Provide  safe  storage  for  kindling 
and  other  fuel,  well  away  from  stove  or  fireplace,  10  .  -  Check  to 
determine  that  floors,  walls,  ceilings  and  partitions  are  protected 
from  overheating  of  stoves,  furnaces,  and  pipes,    11,  -  Keep  all  light 
bulbs,  switches  and  electric  motors  free  from  cobwebs,  dust  and  dirt,.  , 

Srping  Clean-Up  Week,  to  be  effective,  must  be  a  family  job, 
-  Mother  may  have  to  be  the  spark-plug,  however,  so  you  can  help  a 
great  deal  by  stimulating  her  interest, 

-X-  -Jt 

GREEN  ACCENT  ' 


Spinach  is'   in  go ^d  supply  at  most  of  the  nation's  vegetable  counters. 
This  vegetable  green  is  still  coming  principally  from  Texas,  and  shipments 
will  continue  from  this  state  until  April.    Arkansas,  the  Norfolk  area  of 
Virginia,  and  Oklahoma,  will  be  distributing  their  spinach  during  April. 
Later,  homfe  grown  supplies  v^ill  be  available  in  most  sections  of  the  ; 
country.    VJhile  prices  of  Texas  spinach  have  advanced  from  the  low  point 
in  the  middle  of  M^rch,  spinach  is  still  reiisonable  in  price. 

'California  increased  plantings  ■  of  spinach  for  comi'nercial  processing  a 
fourth  or  more  this  y^ar.    At  prvisent,  even  though  local  canneries  have 
been  tied  up  by  strikes,  it's  not  expected  that  there  will  be  an  appre- 
ciable increase  in  shipments  of  fresh  spinach  from  California  this  spring. 


CAULIFLCTSR  W^TE 


Cauliflower  is  fairly  plentiful,  and  just  about  all  the  crop  is  from 
California  at  this  time.    The  winter  harvest,  which  lasts  through  March, 
is  slightly  la^rper  than  last  year.    The  spring  harvest,  of  this  vegetable 
begins  the  first  of  April,  an.d  is  expected  to  be  as  favorable  as  last 
year.     Cauliflower  is  slightly  higher  in  price  than  a  few  weeks  ago, 
but  more  reasonably  priced  than  a  year  igo  at  this  time. 
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CELERY  BUYS 


Celery  can  certainly  be  pointed  out  as  a  plentiful  vegetable  these  days. 
Most  of  the  crop  is  from  Floi'ida,  with  a  good  share  from  California. 

You  mif'ht-want  to  emphasize  the 'difference  i.n  the  two  types  available,.. 
Golden  Heart  is  the  blanched  celery  now  on  the  market,  and  Pascal  can  be 
recognized  by  its  green  clor.    During  the  last  ten  years,  California  has 
switched  from  the  Golden  Heart  variety  to  Pascal,  and  Florida  is  tending  in 
that  direction  too.    It  seems  the  public  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
demand  the  Pascal    type.    This  celery  has  thicker,  more  meaty  branches 
and  is  less  stringy.    Also  the  public  is  becoming  less  prejudiced  toward  a 
green  celery. 

WJhile  Colorado  and  Utah  celery  growers  produce  well-blanched  celery, 
most  growers  in  other  sections  of  the  country  have  not  adopted  practices 
necessary  to  produce  the  white  branches. 


KEEP  PLUGGING  POULTRY 


Poultry's    plentiful,  as  you  know,  but  you  might  put- a  bit  more 
emphasis  right  now  on  roasting  chickens,  fowls  and  heavy  turkeys,  since 
the  fryers  and  broilers  seem  to  be  moving  well  in  most  markets  these 
days,  although  there  remains  a  heavy  concentration  of  supplies  in 
New  Ynrk  City.    A  savory  roast  chicken- or  tCtrlcey  is  always  popular  as  the 
piece  de  resistance  at  family  or  company  dinners,  and  it  usually  provides 
some  grand  leftove'rs,  to  be  served  cold  or  hot. 

Incidentally,  you  might  suggest  poultry  stuffing  as  an  excellent 
way  in  which  to  use  up  dry  bread  or  crumbs,  when  you*re  talking  about 
bread  conservation.    ^Iso,  as  a  variation    on  a  familiar  theme,  mashed 
potatoes  can  be  used  as  the  base  of  poultry  stuffing.    You'll  find 
this  idea  in  the  USDA  booklet  "Poultry  Cooking".    Perhaps  you'll  want 
to  suggest  addin*^  chopped  mushr'O'ims,  or  nutmeats  to  give  it  special 
interest.    No  matter  how  you  stuff  it,  there's  nothing  more  delicious,., 
and  plentiful  use  of  poultry  at  this  time  will  help  conserve  other 
important  foods,. 

I 

-X- 

PRODUCERS*  PLAI'JTING  PLiMS 


To  help  meet  domestic  food  needs  and  those  of  food  deficient  countries 
in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  Secretary  of  /igriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
last  month  called  for  revisions  of  1%G  crop  production  goals.  Plans 
recently  rep-rted  to  USDa's  Crop  Reporting-  B-^ard  call  for  planting  of 
major  crops  equaling  the  relativelv  hi.-^h  levels  of  recent  years.  Net 
taking  into  account  possible  duplicati-^ns  and  unsurveyed  crops,  prop- sed 
plans  call  for  357  ^!.nd  a  quarter  million  acres  to  be  planted  with  the  sixteen 
najor  crops o    Thou-h  total  major  crop  acrea-?re  is  3  percent  below  established 
194b  goals,  it  is  likely  t:  bj  a  quarter  rrallion  rvef  last  year's  plantings. 

fmore) 
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The  major     crops  may  be  divided  into  those  like  ly .  to  .exceed- this 
year's  established  goals-,,  and  those  likely  to  fa  11  be  low*  .  In  the  first 
-group  are  all  wheat,  oats.,,  peanuts,   tobacco  and  rice;  while  corn,  tame 
hay,   sorghums,  barley,  soybsans  for  beans', '  fla'x,  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
dry  beans  and'  peas  are  i,n  the   second  category. '  . 

Wheat  is  vitally  needed  to  ha Ip  f«ed  the  world''s  starving  people. 
For  this  reason  wa  hope  for  another  billion  bushel  v/heat  crop  in  1946. 
To  m.eet  this  goal,  winter  wheat  acreage  was  increased  3.6  percent,  and  we 
plan  to  raise  spring  wheat  plantings  1,6  percent.    Proposed  rice  acreage 
will  reach  an  all-time  record  of  1, -575, 000  acres,  while  corn  plantings 
will  probably  remain  at  IS-^S- -level s^,  ■  '■ 

Because  of  the  difficulties  in  marketing  the  large  1946  crop,  USDA 
recommended  planting  smaller  potato  acreage  this  year.    As  a  result, 
prospective  potato  planting  is  indicated  at  2,738,300  acres,  which. is 
1  percent  below  the   national  goal,  ' 

Though  some  areas  are  not  represented,  vegetable  producers  report 

proposed  increases  in  plantings  for  canning  and  processing  are  likely  to 

be  10  percent,  while  truck  crop  acreage  for  the  fresh  market  may  be 
5  percent  larger. 

Ttat  is  the  story  behind  what  farmers  plan  to  produce  thi-s.-yeai',  . 
Whether,  they  achieve  their  goals  depends  on  such  unpredictable  factors 
as  'bid  man  weather,"  adequate  hirod  farm  labor  and  how  many  now  farm 
machines  they  may  acquire,  .  .    ■  • 

###.  ■  ,  . 

FEATURE  THESE 

 » and 'put -t ho  color  accent  on  green.     Following  is  a  market-by- 
market  summary    -of  tho  fruits  and  vot,Gtables  in  plentiful  supply  during 
the  current  week.    Vv^hy  not  suggest  -livening  up  spring  meals  vath  nutritious 
greens  now  plentiful  in  many  me-rkets.     "^his  information  is  based  on  latest 
reports' by  wi  re  from.thoU.S, Department  of  Agriculture's  market  reporters. 
For  daily  devolopmonts  during  the  weok,  phono  your  local  market  news  office. 


WASHINGTON 


Greens : 
Collr  rds 
Kale 
Rape 
Spinach 
Turnip  Tops 


Cabbage 

Carrots 

C  G  lo  ry 

Grap  of  rui  t 

Potatoo  s 

Swpot  Potato-OS 

Tomf.toos 


PHILADELPHIA 


Groans; 

Broccoli  rabe 

Dandelions 

Kalo 

Mustard 

Spinach 

Turnip  Tops 
Boots,  topped. 


Carrot  s 

Cauli  flower 

Co lary 

Grapefruit 

Oranges 

Parsnips 

Peas 


mt  YORK 

Greens :  Colory 

Broccoli  rabs  Eggplant 

Dandelions  Escerolo 

Kanovfrr  Salad  Parsley 

Kalo  Parsnips 

Lottuco  Paas 

Spinach  Poppers 

Cabbage  Potatoos 

Carrots  Turnips 
Cauli  floT/or 

PITTSBURGH 
Broccoli 
Carrots 
Ceulif  la-zer 
Lettuce 
Parsnips 
Poas 

Potatoes 
Swoot  Potatoes 


BOSTON' 
Carrots 
Cele  ry 
Dandali  ons 
Parsnips 
Radiehos 
Rutabagas 
Turnips 


BALTI MORS 
Carrots 
Cele  ry 
Grape f rui  t 
Peppers 
Potatoe  s 
Spinach 
Turnips 


« 
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NOTSS  OH  THE  GARDK-:  GOJT'SEvLrrcE 


The  National  Garden  Conference  opened  in  Washington  on  March  26, 
with  national  and  cormaunity  garden  leaders  from  all  over  the  country 
in  attendance.    Paul  C.  Stark,  Director  of  the  National  Garden  Program, 
presided.    There  were  talks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  M.L.  Wilson,  Director  of  USDA' s  Extension  Service,  Chester 
C.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Famine  Eraergency  Committee,.,, 
and  a  special  message  to  the  Conference  from  President  Truman,  read 
by  Mr.  Anderson,    You  m.ay  like  to  quote  some  of  their  remarks  in  your 
broadcasts  on  gardens,  so  here  are  a  few  that  seem  particularly  note- 
worthy: 

President  Truman:  ",.,The  great  conflict  is  over,  but  this  is  no 
time  to  let  up,,,not  while  hunger  stalks  the  v/orld.    Food  is  today 
the  most  sought  after  commodity  in  the  world. . .we  are  now  challenged 
to  help  win  this  global  war  against  hunger.    Hungry  people  make  poor 
ditjiples  of  democracy.    Food  is  still  one  of  the  most  vital  weapons 
in  securing  a  lasting  and  stable  peace.    Growing  more  home  gardens 
is  one  way  to  help.    Every  pound  of  food  eaten  fresh  from  the  garden, 
or  preserved  for  use  next  winter,  will  release  an  equivalent  amount 
of  food  to  be  shipped  to  the  starving  millions, .. " 

Secretary  Anderson:  "...Everyone  in,  this  assembly  kno\^B  that 
we  are  facing  the  most  serious  international  food  crisis  of  modern 
times... at  least  until  the  next  harvest  , we  . gij^ll  need  to  ship  every 
bit  of  food'vje  can  spare.    And  v;e  can  expect  a  continuation  of  the  need 
for  relief  feeding  in  1947.    It  will  ta,kQ  .another  growing  and  harvest 
season  to  build  up  our  own  reserves  again... we  must  prepare  for  all 
our  needs  and  we  must  plan  on  producing  cpASJuderablo  quantities  above 
those  needs,  to  ptovide  a  margin  for  safety,.." 


.,  .  ■  Chester  Davis:   "....Gardens  will  help  us  conserve  wheat  by 

providing  extra  vegetables  to  make  up, for , less, bread  and  cereal. 
■  - •  They  will  cushion  against  shortages  which  may  develop  here  and  there 
during  the  critical  months.    They  ^w^ll  ,(inable  many  more  people  to  can 
and  preserve  foods,  making  it  possible  for  them  to  donate  more  to 
collection  campaigns  for  foreign  re],a,Qf.,  .  .Gardens  will,  in  short, 
•  .  •  help  us  meet  our  goals  for  export  and  protect  us  against  shortages  at 
home ..."  

M.L,  V/ilson:  ",.,If  the  many  groups  represented  here  go  home  in 
full  support  of  the  recommendations  your  conference  will  adopt,  we 
may  have  hopes  that  this  program  for  better  gardens  and  better  homes 
and  better  communities  throughout  the  nation  will  be  one  of  the  real 
factors  that  will  contribute  physical  health  and  greater  m«ral  and 
spiritual  value  to  everyday  American  life.    And  these,  after  all, 
are  the  values  on  which  civilizations  are  built...". 
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rasiGN  FOOD  Facts 


Here's  soine  current  information  about  t  te  food  situation  in 
five  foreign  countries,  compiled  by  USDA' s  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  from  reports  received  since  the  first  of 
March,  which  you  may  want  to  include  in  your  program  material. 

Belgium:    Hie  total  planting  of  winter  wheat, winter  barley, 
rye  and  other  grain  crops,  is  considerably  lovjer  than  last  year, 
and  only  a  small  spring  wheat  planting  is  expected.     Belgium  has 
reduced  its  daily  bread  ration  from  a  little  less  than  l6  ounces 
to  about  13    ounces,  has  raised  the  extraction  rate  for  flour 
from  8C  percent  to  83  percent,  and  now  requires  the  incorporation 
of  10  percent  rye  in  bread. 

Canada:     The  government  is  urging  a  food  program  designed 
to  increase  production  and  encourage  consei»vation.    For  instance, 
farmers  are  being  urged  to  plan  maximum  production  of  foodstuffs 
over  the  next  four  years.    Consumers  are  urged  to  conserve  wheat  and 
wheat  products,  and  to  'grow  home  gardens.    A  reduction  of  inventories 
of  ';hsat  and  wheat  products,  is  to  be  encQiiraged,  Priorities  for  rail 
transportation  of  vjhcat  for  export  have  been  established,  y/heat 
for  domestic  milling  is  being  reduced  by  10  percent  over  194-5  figures, 
while  wheat  for  distilling  is  being  cut  ^0  percent.  Special 
arrangements  are.  being  made  to  encourage  iinmediate  marketing  of 
wheat  stored  on  farms, 

China:     The  Canton  rice  harvest  outlook  is  poor,  due  to 
insufficient  rains.     The  arrival  of  relief  supplies  is  tne  i.iain 
hope  of  alleviating  the  food  shortage.    Some  flour  and  canned 
milk  have  already  boen  distributed  through  UMiRA,  but  these  have 
been  hardly  adequate, 

Czechoslovakia:.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  reports  a  current 
shortage  of  100,000 'farm  workers,  in  the  face  of  an  anticipated  increase 
in  need.    This  is  due  lo  the  departure  of  Sudeten  Germans,  including 
about  half  a  i.iillion  farm  workers. 

Poland:     The  Polish  government  nov;  requires  farmers  to  eell 
part  of  their  harvests  to  .the  government  at  regulated  prices.  This 
action  v;as  taken  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply  residents  of  cities 
"iith  bread  and  flour  at  low  prices  for  their  ration  cards,    as  an 
insentive,  a  system  of  cash  prizes  has  been  devised  for  farviers. 

J^c  ^ 
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MEETING-  THF.ee  OF  THE  EEC 


The  third  meeting  of  the  Fanine  Snergency  Committee  took  place 
a  fG7;  days  ago  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  saving  in  bread  ^vhich  already  has  been 
effected  through  the  voluntary  cuts  that  have  been  requested.  No 
■  over-all  returns  have  been  received  yet,  but  one  large  baking  corapany 
did  report  an  "appreciable  but  inadequate"  roductlon  in  sales.  Wtcncver 
tho  baker  says  that  the  savings  was  inadequate,  it  appears  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  inf-  mr.tion  work  to  be  done. 

The  matter  of  rationing  bread  came  up,  and  two  m.ain  arguments  against 

it  were  presented.    The  first  was  the  element  of  time  it  is  believed 

impossible  to  get  a  rationing  system  in  operation  quickly  enough  to  bring 
about  the  savings  v;hich  are  necessary  immediately.     The  next  four  months 
is  the  critical  period,  and  it  would  take  a  minimum  of  four  months  to 
establish  rationing.    Tlie  second  objection  was  that  low  income  families 
depend  much  more  on  bread  as  a  main  article  of  diet  than  do  high  income 
families.     Therefore,  bread  rationing  would  vrork  an  undue  hardship  on 
these  people.    The  general  opinion  of  the  Famine  Emergenc3'-  Committee  is 
that  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to  ration  food  again,  bread  will  not 
be  included. 

This  may  help  you  to  answer  questions  you  are  receiving  now,  and 
can  be  tied  in  with  either  food  conservation  suggestions,  or  victory 
garden  talks, 

TESTED  AI^S  APHiOVED  ■     ■  ' 


You  can  tell  your  listeners  not  to  worry  about  the  results  they'll 
get  from  the  new  80  percent . flour  .in  home  baking,  according  to  food 
specialists  of  USDA's  Bureau  of  Huanan  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. 
Ttiey  say  to  follow  youi'  regular  recipes,  unless  the  flour  maker  gives 
specific  instructions  for  the  use  of  his  ovm  brand. 

There's  a  faint  chance  that  minor  adjustments  may  be  necessary  with 
some  brands  of  80  percent  flour,  but  not  enough  to  cause  baking  fail- 
ures.   Most  vjomen  experiment  a  bit  with  recipes  anyvjay,  and  if,  for 
instance,  the  dough  or  batter  of  some  favorite  recipe  seems  a  little 
soft,  when  the  new  flour  is  used,  a  bit  of  extra  flour  may  be  added, 
or  slightly  less  liquid  used.     The  samples  of  flour  which  have  been 
tried  in  the  test  kitchens  of  BHNHE  in  regular  biscuit,  muffin  and 
plain  cake  recipes  have  given  satisfactory  results. 


*  *  * 


CONSERVATION  COMl'ESTS 


Here's  an  idea  which  some  of  you  broadcasters  may  have  had  already, 
but  if  not,  perhaps  it's  '.vorth  considering.    The  Fani-ne  Emergency 
Campaign  puts  it  up  to  all  of  us  to  take  every  possible  step  that 
will  result  in  saving  lives,  and  the  one  thing  everybody  can  do  is  to 
conserve  food.    As  a  feature  on  your  program,  you  might  conduct  a 
contest  and  offer  prizes  for  the  best  conservation  suggestions.  Many 
women  have  pet  ideas  about  bread  conservation,  and  there  are  various 
things  to  be  done  in  connection  with    the  saving  of  fats  and  oils, 
which  already  have  been  tv^sted  and  a_,  roved  in  many  home  kitchens  . 
You  might  conduct  a  menu  contest  too,  offering  prizes  for  the  best- 
planned  menus,  from'  tho  standpoint  oT  both  conservation  and  nutrition. 
Or  you  might,  set  aside  one  day  a  vvoek  on  your  program,  on  which  you 
could  feature  tho  "recipe  of  the  vjeek"..,a  conservation  recipe,  of 
course,  to  be  chose  from  those  submitted  by  listeners. 

Any  action  you  can  take  to  stimulate  conversation  about  conservation 
among  your  listeners, . .followed  up  by  action,  will  be  of  definite 
assistance.    Secretary  Anderson's  warning  to  the  National  Garden  Conference 
that  we  can  expect  a  continuation  of  the  need  for  relief  feeding  into 
1947  should  be  heeded, 

*  *  * 

HOICE  CA^]NING  COIvMENT 


Apropos  of  the  references  to  food  preservation  made  by  the  speakers 
at  the  National  Garden  Conference,  here  is  the  latest  news  we're  able 
to  get  regarding  the  prospects  for  canning  equipment  this  year,  Youlll 
be  glad  to  hear  that  no  shortage  is  likely. 

There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  jars  and  tops  on  hand,  and  no  shortage 
of  these  is  anticipated.    As  for  rubber  rings,  more  natural  rubber 
is  available,  which  will  make  the  quality  better,  and  the  supply 
seems  plentiful.    The  outlook  is  favorable  as  re^rds  pressure  and  water- 
bath  canners.    There's  more  aluminum  this  year,  and  a  more  than  adequate 
supply  of  enamelware. 

There  are  two  scarce  items  which  enter  into  the  home-canning  picture. 
One  is  tin  and  the  other  is  sugar.    Tin    for  cans  is  scarce,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  home  canne.?s  will  use  glass  as  much  as  possible.  It's 
hardly  necessary  to  elatorate  on  the  sugai  sitr^tion.    We  all  ;:rj ow 
that  story,  and  vrhile  spare  stamp  num'^er  9  in  aool:  4  is  now  good  for 
5  pounds  of  sugar  for  canning,  OPA  tells  us  that  only  one  ivicre  stamp 
for  canning  sugar  v.'ill  bo  issued  this  year.    For  that  reason^  urge 
your  listeners  to  go  easy  on  sugar  and  save  all  they  can  for  this 
purpose. 
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ON  BEING  A  GOOD  EGG 


Something  to  crov;  about ...  .that' s  the  present  decision  on  eggs.  Our 
supply  of  this  important  protein  food  is  largest  in  the  spring,  vjith 
thG  peak  of  production  in  April.    What's  more,  springtime  eggs  have  many 
sales  points.    First  of  all,  the  eggs  are  fresh,  as  they're  moving  direct 
from  farm  to  consumer.    Our  storage  stocks  are  just  about  all  sold,  and 
during  the  flush  season  of  production,  there  are  not  only  enough  eggs 
for  all  markets,  but  surplus  supplies  move  into  storage  for  use  the 
coming  fall  and  vjinter. 

Besides  being  fresher,  spring  eggs  arc  generally  of  higher  quality. 
The  weather  is  largely  responsible.    Eggs  do  not  freeze  in  hen  houses 
these  balmy  days,  nor  is  it  hot  enough  for  them  to  deteriorate  rapidly 
in  movement  from  farm  to  town.    In  other  words,  eggs  are  of  best  quality 
vjhen  newly  laid,  and  the  spring  weath(?r  is  favorable  for  their  transit. 
At  this  time  of  the  year. too,  there's  a  larger  number  of  pullets... 
or  young  layers... in  farm  flocks.    Generally,  young  ho-ns  are  healthier 
and  m.ore  productive.    Also,  in  the  spring  hens  are  not  bothered  by 
moulting,  as  they  are  later  in  the  summer. 

Another  important  point  for  thc;se  spring  eggs  is  the  price. .  .during 
the  flush  production  months  eggs  are  at  their  most  favorable  price  range. 

You  might  also  like  to  review    for  your  listeners  the  Federal  weight 
standards  for  eggs.    Large  eggs  usually  vjeigh  tvjo  ounces  each.  That 
means  eight  large  eggs  would  make  a  pound  if  you  ".:ere  buying  by  v;eight 
rather  than  by  dozen.    Mediura  eggs  must  ^veigh  21  to  23  ounces  per  dozen. 
Small  eggs  must  weigh  at  least  l8  ounces  to  the  dozen, . .although  there 
is  no  "maximum"  vjeight  required  under  OPA  pricing  regulations.  V/hen 
the  price  difference  betvjeen  the  various  sizes  is  great  enough,  the 
consumer  will  do  a  more  economical  shopr)ing  job  if  she  knowsthese 
weights,  because  she  may  actually  get  more  for  her  money  by  buying  the 
mediuia  or  small  eggs, 

*  *  * 

TALKING  GOLD  TURKEY 


Storage  stocks  of  turkey  are  now  at  a  record  high  for  this  time 
of  the  year.        That's  good  news,  since  the  king  of  holiday  feasts  is 
no  longer  associated  with  cool  v;eathcr  meals,  but  is  getting  to  be  more 
and  more  a  year-round  meat  choice.     The  chief  problem,  though,  v;ith  this 
bountiful  supply  is  that  most  of  the  storrge  birds  v/eigh  20  pounds  cr 
better.     That  means  they  are  more  desirable  for  large  family  dinners 
or  for  hotel  and  restaurant  trade.    So  if  you're  not  planning  a  large 
dinner,  or  if  your  butcher  doesn't  sell  cut  up  or  halved  turkey,  you 
can  order  your  share  of  this  poult,ry  meat  at  public  eating  places. 

Storage  turkeys  v;ill  be  available  veil  into  the  summer  months.  They're 
something  of  a  bargain  rigl\t  now, ,.  selling  at  Q  fcv;  cents  under  the 
Thanksgiving  price,    l/hilc  the  reduction  may  be  only  a  few  cents,  this  is 
unusual,  as  turkeys  normally  go  up  as  storage  charges  accumulate.  The 
large  holdings  account  for  the  price  cut, 

(more) 
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As  far  as  marketings  of  fresh  turkeys  are  concgrned^.. there.' s 
a  price  support  program  on  breeder  turkeys.    This"  price-support 
program  will  aid  producers  in  event  of  heavy  disposal  of  breeding  stock 
while  grain  is  being  conserved  for  shipment  abroad,  and  vjhile  storage 
stocks  of  turkeys  are  large.    These  turkey  hens  purchased  on  a  dressed 
basis  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  may  be  sold  back  to  the 
commercial  trade;  to  other  government  agencies;  transferred  for  use 
under  the  school  lunch  program  or  to  institutions;  or  covcrted  to 
canned  form  for  disposition  to  any  of  these  outlets.  .  However,  because 
of  the  tight  freezer  storage  situation,  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the 
purchases  made  by  the  Department  under  the  price  support  program  will 
be  for  canning.    In  such  forms  it  will  be  possible  to  hold,  the  turkey 
for  longer  periods. 

Because  of  the  storage  problem,  and  in  face  of  heavy  disposal  of 
breeding  turkeys  this  spring,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
calling  for  gre-iter  use  of  turkeys  at  this  season. 

*    *  * 


FICH  PAYS  IODINE  DIVIDEND 


Do  you  live  in  a  "goiter  belt"  of  the  United  Stat'js?    This  is  an  area 
where  the  iodine  content  of  the  soil  and  water  is  low,  and  therefore,  where 
the  residents  are  more  than  usually  susceptible  to  goiter.    This  is  especially 
true  of  the  states  around  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  northwestern  states.  For 
families  in  such  areas,  special,  planning  of  meals.,  is.. necessary,  -in  o-rder-to 
assure  the  small  but  steady  supply  of  iodine  the  body  njcds. 

Nutritionists  of  USDA  point  out  that  one  excellent  source  of  iodine 
is  seafood,  if  it  is  eaten  at  least  once  a  week.    Remember ., .it' s  saltwater 
fish,  not  fresh  water,  from  which  we  get  ioaine,  although  the  latter  are 
rich  in  other  food  ■'/alues.    ^ou  might  like  to  remind  your  listeners  about  the 
importance  of  iodine  in  the  diet,  tying  it  in  with  your  suggestions  about 
the  us'j  of  seafood.    Incidentally,  modern  methods  of  canning,  freezing,  and 
refrigerated  transportation,  bring  good  supplies  of  seafood  even  to  cities 
far  inland. 

As  you  probably  know,  iodized  tafcle  salt  is  a  good  source  of  iodine, 
'ind  the  best  v;ay  yet  found  to  make  sure  of  getting  a  supply  into  the  diet 
regularly.    It's  especially  valuable  to  families  on  farms;i'nd  in  small 
towns,  whore  less  seafood  is  obtainable,  and  whore  locally-grovm  produce 
is  used  aLmost  exclusively.    Most  natural  salt  contains  iodine,  but  it  nay 
be  lost  during  refining.    In  iodized  salt,  about  the  saine  amount  is  restored 
.as  it  lost  through  refining.    About  half  of  the  salt  novj  sold  is  iodized,  so 
it  pays  to  re-.d  the  label.    Here's  a  word  of  warning  about  iodized  salt, 
hov;cver.    Although    it  helps  prevent  simple  goiter,  it  may  be  harmful  to 
one  that  is  far  advanced.     The  Council  on  Foods  of  tho  A\  orcian  Medical 
Association  makes  this  statement:  ".,, persons  over  30  y.  ars  of  age  with  any 
si.volling  of  the  throat  should  not  use  iodizud  salt  unless  they  do  so  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  physician." 
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i/illK  M]  IlIPOF/rSD  AIR 


Better  than  207  thousand  cases  of  Sild  sardines  from  Norv;ay  are 
coming  into  this  country  in  the  very  near  future.    In  all  probability 
•  some  of  these  imported  fish  Tvill  be  on  your  grocery  shelves  within 
the  next  four  to  six  xveoks. 

Those    Sild  (Norwegian  vjord  for  herring)  sardines  will  be  principally 
■  in  aluminuiTi. , . some  in  tin  containers.     The  popular  3  V^--  ounce  size 
can  should  sell  for  as  loiv  as  19  to  20  cents, 

.   -   ■■  Many  folks  viill  again  welcome  the  gently  smoked  flavor  of  these 
imported  fish,  which  have  not  been  on  our  market's  since  the  invasion 
of  Norway  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 

*  *  * 


Follovdng  is  a  market-by-market  summary  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  plentiful  supply  during  the  current  week.     This  inf.oriiiation'is  based  on 
latest    reports  by  viire  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  market 
reporters.    For  daily  developitents  during  the  week,  phone  your  local  iriarket 
news  office. 


.  VJaSIIINGTON 

NEW  YORK  • 

BOSTON 

Greens: 

■Carrots 

Greens: 

Cabbage 

Carrots , 

Kale 

Celery 

Broccoli  rabe 

Caulif  lov/er 

topped 

Rape 

Grapefruit 

Cabbage  sprouts 

Celery 

Celery 

Spinach 

Oranges 

Chicory 

Eggplant 

Dandelions 

Turnip  tops 

Peppers 

Dandelions ■ 

Grapefruit 

Par'sley 

Cabbage 

Potatoes 

Escarole 

Orange  s 

Parsnips 

Endives 

Parsnip 

Peppers 

Kale  • 

Peas 

Radishes 

Lettuce 

Pepper 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Potatoes 

■  Rutabagas 

Beets 

Radishes 

Turnips 

Broccoli 

Turnips 

FrilLADHLPHIA 

PITTS3URGH 

HALTBIORE 

Greens: 

Celery 

Cabbcge 

Carrots 

Broccoli  Rabe 

Oranges 

Carrots 

Celery 

Dandelions 

Parsnips 

Cauliflower 

Eggplant 

Escarole 

Peas 

Lettuce 

Grapefrui  t 

Hanover  salad 

Peppers 

Oranges 

Kale 

Spinach 

Potatoes 

Potatoes 

Peppers 

Beets,  topped 

Rutabagas 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Potatoes 

Broccoli 

Scallions  • 

Spinach 

Cauliflower 

V/hite  turnips 

I'urnips 

*  *  * 


